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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Annual Reports 


HE “Review of the Quarter” has not 

been wholly successful as a medium 

for presenting comprehensive and 
systematic reports on acquisitions. This 
section has therefore been replaced by a 
series of articles describing the Library’s 
accessions On an annual basis. Starting 
with this issue, each number of the 
Quarterly Journal will include reports on 
the receipts of the preceding twelve 
months. In the course of four issues 
these reports will cover acquisitions in 
all fields of primary interest to the Library. 
A tentative schedule to be followed each 
year is: no. 1 (supplanted in the current 
volume by the Rosenwald issue), His- 
panica, music, fine arts, and poetry; no. 2, 
Orientalia; no. 3, Americana, manu- 
scripts, rare books, and microfilms; no. 4, 
maps, social sciences, law, natural and 
applied sciences, motion pictures, and phi- 
losophy and religion. 

The special articles on notable acces- 
sions of the quarter will be continued in 
their present form. In addition, older 
acquisitions not previously reported in the 
Quarterly Journal or in the Annual Report 
will be the subject of articles whenever 
their importance justifies individual de- 
scription. 


Library of Congress Mission to 
Germany 


On January 4, seven additional members 
of the Library of Congress Mission to 
Germany left Washington for Frankfurt 
a.M. They are: Julius Allen (Library of 
Congress Legislative Reference Service), 
David C. Clift (Associate Librarian of Yale 
University), Janet Emerson (Library of 
Congress Acquisitions Department), Rich- 
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ard S. Hill (Library of Congress Music 
Division), Harry Miller Lydenberg (Direc- 
tor, ALA International Relations Office), 
Daniel Shacter (recently of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for the Acquisition of 
Foreign Publications), Don Carlos Travis 
(recently of the Office of Censorship). 
They will join in Germany Reuben Peiss 
(recently of the Harvard College Library 
and I. D. C.), Douwe Stuurman (recently 
of Santa Barbara College, California and 
the Army), Max Loeb (recently of theArmy 
and Office of Strategic Services), and 
Henry Birnbaum (recently of the Heidel- 
berg Document Center). 

The objective of the L. C. Mission is to 
assist the War Department in screening 
and forwarding stocks of books held by the 
War Department in Germany for the use 
of the Department here and for distribution 
to American libraries, to locate and forward 
stocks of books accumulated on pre-war 
orders, and to make purchases of library 
materials for American libraries. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Lydenberg will make inquiries 
regarding the present status of the book- 
trade and of libraries in Europe, the possi- 
bilities of interlibrary cooperation, and the 
location of copies of publications of the 
war years, with a view to developing re- 
publication programs if necessary. The 
Mission will function under the War De- 
partment in behalf of American libraries 
generally. 

The work of this Mission and the results 
of similar cooperative undertakings for the 
acquisition of foreign publications will be 
described in future issues of the Quarterly 
Journal. 


* * * 


Erratum 


Volume 2, numbers 3 and 4, June 1945, 
page 98: for ““The Best Terhune I Knew,” 
read “‘The Bert Terhune I Knew.” 
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A Rare Quixote Edition 


enriched the Cervantes collection in 

the Library of Congress with a gift 
of twenty rare editions of Don Quixote.’ 
Recently he augmented this generous 
contribution by donating to the Library, 
among a number of interesting and valu- 
able other editions, his copy of the first 
Spanish edition, a book which for rarity 
and value almost matches the entire 
original gift. 


[: 1944 Mr. Leonard Kebler greatly 


To appreciate the importance of the 
Kebler copy, one needs to recall some 
of the circumstances surrounding the 
publication of Cervantes’ masterpiece. 
The princeps edition, printed by Juan 
de la Cuesta, has the customary array 
of dates: September 26, 1604, for the 
license; December 1, 1604, for the ““Testi- 
monio de Erratas’’; and December 20, 
1604, for the ““Tassa.””> The book went on 
sale in the “‘casa de Francisco de Robles” 
probably in the first days of 1605. As the 
title-page testifies, Cuesta had been so 
quixotic as to secure a “‘privilegio”’ only 
“en Madrid.” The book’s speedy popu- 
larity must have surprised him even more 
than it surprised the author. It was only 
a matter of weeks before lorge Rodriguez 
and Pedro Crasbeeck were setting up type 
in Lisbon for pirated editions. Hastily 
Cuesta procured a “privilegio” (Febru- 
ary 9, 1605) for “Castilla, Aragon, y 
Portugal” and brought out his second 
edition before 1605 had drawn to a close. 


This second Cuesta edition of 1605 
contains at least three important textual 
changes and a number of variants in 
spelling and punctuation which are of no 


concern here. But it is interesting that 


1 Francisco Aguilera, ‘“The Kebler Addition to 
the Don Quixote Collection,’ Quarterly Journal of 


Current Acquisitions, Vol. II, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), 
pp. 11-22. 


the existence of two 1605 Cuesta editions 
went unrecognized until the days of the 
English hispanophile John Bowle in the 
late eighteenth century; more surprising 
is the fact that this second edition was 
mistakenly assumed to be the first by 
Navarrete, by the Spanish Academy, and 
by others until Vincente Salva set them 
straight in 1826. 


Bibliographers of Cervantes were con- 
tent with these two 1605 Cuesta editions 
for some ninety years; until, to be precise, 
Professor Homero Seris discovered in 
1916 that the Henry E. Huntington copy 
(now in the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America) differs in many de- 
tails from both the first and second edi- 
tions.” Professor Seris called this copy 
a “nueva variedad”; whether it should 
be called another edition is a matter for 
the dictionary makers. In any event, it 
is unquestionably a different state or 
issue and stands chronologically between 
the first and second Cuesta editions. 


The importance of the Kebler copy 
lies in the fact that it, too, is a “nueva 
variedad,” at the the only 
other copy known to be in existence. 
A study of all the Cuesta 1605 editions 
that could be located in the eastern United 
States disclosed copies of the 
princeps, seven of the second edition, 
and two of the “nueva variedad” (one 
being the Kebler copy). The Library 
of Congress has a copy of the princeps 
(which unfortunately is incomplete) and 
a facsimile of the second edition. 


moment, 


seven 


2 “Una nueva variedad de la edicién principe 
del ‘Quijote’,” Romanic Review, Vol. [IX (1918), 
pp. 194-205; later reprinted as part of Prof. 
Serfs’ La Coleccion Cervantina de la Sociedad His- 
panica de America (1920), pp. 30-42. 

3 Edwin B. Knowles, Jr., “Notes on the Madrid, 
1605, Editions of Don Quijote,” Hispanic Review, 
Vol. XIV (Jan. 1946), pp. 47-58. 




















The ‘‘nueva’”’ copy now in the Library 
of Congress is important, in the second 
place, because it is a “safer,” more 
trustworthy copy than the one first dis- 
covered. The latter has belonged to a 
notable series of famous _bibliophiles: 
Henry E. Huntington, Elihu D. Church, 
Frederick Locker-Lampson, Ricardo Here- 
dia, and Vincente Salva. However, it 
has been much tampered with, washed, 
repaired, and added to, as the two 
articles cited above explain in detail. 
Without the corroboration of the Kebler 
copy, there might well be hesitancy in 
accepting such an item as a “nueva 
variedad.” With it, there can be no 
doubt. 

The provenance of the Kebler copy is 
not extensive. It was purchased in 
1930 by Ben Grauer, a New York dealer 
in rare books, along with most of the 
library of A. I. du Pont Coleman, pro- 
fessor of English at the College of the 
City of New York. As Professor Coleman 
had died some months before his library 
was sold, further data on the background 
of the copy are conjectural. When Mr. 
Grauer purchased the book, it was in a 
cheap three-quarter brown morocco bind- 
ing similar to that on _ several books 
purchased by Professor Coleman in France 
around 1900. From the inexpensive nat- 
ure of the binding, the inference is natural 
that the owner was unaware of the value 
of a book which he may well have picked 
up from a bookstall on one of his several 
trips to Paris. When the Bennett Studios 
rebound the copy for Mr. Kebler, it was 
discovered that the French binder had 
not resewn the pages, though he may have 
trimmed and gilded them. The Bennett 
Studios did no gilding or resewing when 
they added the present handsome binding 
of full red morocco with a blue morocco 
solander. 

The collation is similar in all respects to 
that of the princeps edition: [§']-r, Title- 
page; [4']-v, blank; [4’]-r, Tassa, signed 
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by Iuan Gallo de Andrada; [4*]-v, Testi- 
monio de las Erratas, signed by El Licen- 
ciado Francisco Murcia de la Liana; 
§8-r & v, the License, signed by Iuan de 
Amezqueta; [§*‘]-r & v, the Dedication 
to the Duque de Beiar; 94’, *, *-r & v, 
the Prologue to the Reader; 445, [*], [*], 
[®]-r & v, Verses; A-r through Qq-v (pp. 
1-312), Text; *-r & v, *2-r, unnumbered 
pages of Text; *2-v, *3-r & v, *4-r & v, 
unnumbered pages of Verses of the Aca- 
demicks; **, **2, [**3], [**4]-r & v, 
Table of Contents. There are five mis- 
numbered pages: 7 for 8 (A8), 15 for 18 
(C2), 182 for 183 (Z7), 289 for 285 (Nn5), 
311 for 310 (Qq6). The pages measure 
13 x 18.2 centimeters; this is the result of 
considerable trimming, particularly at the 
tops of the pages. On many pages the 
running heads are practically contiguous 
with the top of the page. 

Unfortunately, the Kebler copy is not 
perfect. The title-page is a good one 
(unlike that in the H. S. A. copy), but it 
has been partially decorated in ink by a 
youthful ““Don Juan Gusman.” Also, leaf 
34 (E2) and leaf 39 (E7) have been sup- 
plied in very neatly written manuscript. 
Less easy to detect is the substitution of two 
leaves of the introductory poetry: [{§ 7] 
and [§§ *]. These have exactly the same 
context as the corresponding leaves in the 
princeps, but they have been taken from a 
copy of what is generally called the third 
edition of Don Quixote, published by Iorge 
Rodriguez in Lisbon in 1605. The most 
conspicuous difference is the use by Rodri- 
guez of capital letters which are much 
larger than those used by Cuesta. Closer 
inspection reveals that the italic type is 
slightly larger, with some letters of different 
shape. The arrangement of the verses on 
the pages also varies from the form used in 
the princeps. There is no way to deter- 
mine with any certainty when these four 
leaves were bound in to make the copy 
complete. Ifthe opinion of the specialists 
at the Bennett Studios is correct, the leaves 





Quixote dela Mancha. 


Quixote dela Mancha. 
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must have been added before Mr. Coleman 
purchased the copy and had it rebound. 
More important is the fact that these blem- 
ishes are “honest” ones; there is none of 
the lettering faked by pen or brush with 
amazing skill, as in the H. S. A. copy, or 
pages repaired with such artistry that one 
might easily be fooled. 

A minor peculiarity of the two “‘nueva” 
copies is the scattered use of two sizes of 
type in the running heads of the opening 
pages of text. In the princeps edition a 
small “‘Primera parte de don” appears on 
the verso and ‘‘Quixote de la Mancha” on 
the recto for the first thirty-two pages; 
from page thirty-three on, a larger type is 
used. In the second edition, the larger 
type is used throughout. In the two 
“nueva” copies there is an original mix- 
ture: the large size appears on leaves 1 
through 9—r, the small on 9—v and 10—r, 
the large on 10—v through 15—r, the small 
on 15—v and 16—, the large on 16—v, the 
smallon 17—r & v, 18—r & v (numbered 15 
in error), and 19—r through 32—v. The 
large commences on 33—r and continues 
through the book. 

Space does not permit listing here all the 
seventy variants which differentiate the 
Kebler and H.S. A. “nueva” copies from 
the princeps and second editions. They 
are detailed in the Hispanic Review article 
mentioned above. The great majority 
arise from differences in accentuation, a 
few in punctuation and spelling: for 


example, “concluian” in the “nueva 
variedad” instead of “concluian” (p. 1—r, 
line 32); ‘“‘merecimiento,” instead of 
‘“‘merecimiento” without a comma (p.1—v, 
line 32); “‘eauallero” instead of “‘cauallero” 
(p.2—1, line 16). There are a few changed 
words, such as ‘“‘barbada” instead of 
“brida” (p. 6—v, line 1), and “con su 
musica”’ instead of “‘con musica” (p. 7—v, 
line 24). The most amazing variant is the 
omission of the entire line 23 on page 2—r. 
[See illustration. | 

It would be pleasant to be able to say 
that the variants in the Kebler and H.S. A. 
“nueva variedad” copies are of great 
moment. However, they seem to indicate 
little more than the presence in Juan de la 
Cuesta’s print shop of a typesetter with 
different notions about accent marks, and 
with a tendency to be careless in his spell- 
ing. It will be a matter of real interest to 
see how many copies of the “‘first”” edition 
turn out upon examination to be “nueva 
variedad”’ editions. On the basis of what 
is now known, however, there can be no 
question that the “nuevas variedades”’ will 
always be much fewer in number than 
copies of the princeps and second editions. 
The Library of Congress is, therefore, in- 
debted to Mr. Kebler for what will always 
be one of the rarest of all copies of Spain’s 
greatest book. 


Epwin B. KNow .es, Jr., 


Queens College, New York. 




















The Drawings of Clifford Kennedy 


Berryman 


LIFFORD KENNEDY BERRY- 
MAN, for half a century Washing- 
ton’s best known and most beloved 

graphic commentator on politics, began on 
January 19, 1945, the transfer of the 
corpus of his cartoons to the Library of 
Congress, where they constitute an im- 
addition to the Cabinet of 
Thus far almost 


portant 
American Illustration. 
1200 drawings have been received. When 
the remainder of those in Mr. Berry- 
man’s home and office come to the Li- 
brary, it is believed that the Berryman 
Archive will contain some 5,000 sketches. 
Though there are notable small collec- 
tions in other institutions,' a great many 
original drawings are owned by individ- 
uals. Many public figures, pleased or 
pricked by Mr. Berryman’s caricatured 
portraits of them, have sought the originals 
and the artist has always acceded gener- 
ously to their requests. It is hoped that 
many of these widely scattered drawings 
eventually will find their way to the master 
collection in the Library of Congress. 

On June 1, 1945, an exhibition of 
cartoons illustrating the political scene 
in Washington from 1896 to 1945 was 
opened at the Library. It aroused and 
sustained so much public interest and 
pleasure that, although scheduled to re- 
main on view only until August Ist, it 
was continued until August 17th. 

Mr. Berryman’s first thought of the 
Library of Congress as the appropriate 


British 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, U. S. 


1 Among these are the Museum, 


Supreme Court, University of Idaho, University 
of Missouri and the University of Texas, as well 
as numerous clubs and public offices. 
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repository for the collection was aroused 
by a casual query from Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam about seven years ago as they jour- 
neyed together on a streetcar, bound for 
desks symbolic of widely diverse public 
service. Zest for matutinal attack on each 
day’s duties was not all the two men had 
in common. Contrasting in appearance 
and personality, each had served some of 
the same constituency for nearly fifty 
years, each had achieved unique distinc- 
tion, each had found his keenest enjoyment 
in his work. Soon after this conversation, 
Mr. Berryman made up his mind ulti- 
mately to present the collection to the 
national library but gave no more atten- 
tion to the matter until the spring of 1944 
when Archibald MacLeish, then Librarian, 
asked Mr. Berryman to deposit the origi- 
nals of his drawings in the Library. On 


January 19, 1945, Mr. Berryman brought 


the first installment of the gift to the Li- 
brary himself, and remained for an hour’s 
visit in the office of the Acting Librarian, 
Dr. Luther H. Evans, reminiscing about 
his career and sketching swiftly in pencil 
as he talked, impervious to flashlights and 
cameras, while a few privileged members 
of the staff looked on. 

The story of his career is typically 
American. He was born in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, on April 2, 1869, and 
was graduated from Professor Henry’s 
School for Boys in 1886. A talent for 
drawing, combined with an avid and 
amused interest in politics, was one of his 
youthful characteristics. At thirteen, he 
once absented himself from school in order 
to hear a campaign speech delivered by 
Representative Joseph C. S. Blackburn, 
who has been described as “chivalrous, 
courteous and gallant, withal possessed of 
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a personality the magnetism of which is 
rarely excelled . . . petted and idolized by 
his constituency.” Young Berryman ap- 
parently succumbed to “‘Joe” Blackburn’s 
charm from that moment. He made 
a sketch of the gentleman and fashioned 
it into a bust by mounting it on a cigar box 
and trimming it with a jig saw which he 
had purchased from his earnings as a 
clerk in the country store. A few years 
later, Blackburn, who had become a 
Senator, chanced upon it in the office of 
Clifford’s uncle. Impressed by the lad’s 
abilities as a draftsman, he arranged for 
him (then seventeen years of age) to come 
to Washington to a position in the Patent 
Office at thirty dollars a month. 


Once on the spot, the youthful Berryman 
found time to study the folk habits of 
Capitol Hill and to record his impressions 
in humorous sketches drawn for his own 
enjoyment. Moreover, he contrived to 
inform himself of the work of the foremost 
caricaturists as represented in the pages 
of Puck and Judge, making a weekly 
investment of ten cents for each new 
it was published. Uncon- 
sciously but effectively, he was preparing 
himself for a field of endeavor just begin- 
ning to develop. 


number as 


William Murrell has written that “‘it 
was not until the middle and late nineties 
that cartoons became a regular feature in 
a few of the great American daily news- 
papers,” although they had occasionally 
appeared as early as 1872 and “first 
became a force through Walt McDougall’s 
efforts in the New York World at the end 
of the presidential campaign ih 1884.” ? 
In 1891 Mr. Berryman sold a cartoon to 
The Washington Post for $25.00; it proved 
so successful that shortly thereafter his 
cartoons began regularly to appear in the 
pages of this newspaper. In January 1907 


2A History of Ameriwcan Graphic Humor (1865- 
7938). Macmillan, 1938. Vol. II, pp. 129-30. 


he joined the staff of The Evening and Sunday 
Star where for nearly forty years he has 
delighted daily in an arch examination 
of the political fabric in the making, 
isolating a thread or two for discussion 
with, and approval of, his colleagues before 
turning to his drawing board and com- 
posing the final product. 

A few weeks after arriving in Washing- 
ton, he met Miss Kate G. Durfee, who 
seven years later was to become Mrs. 
Clifford Berryman. They were honored 
on their fiftieth wedding anniversary, 
July 5, 1943, by the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art with a reception and an exhibition of 
some 300 Berryman cartoons. His 
daughter, Miss Florence Berryman, is 
known for her art notes; and his son, 
James, who has inherited his father’s 
pencil penchant to so remarkable a degree, 
now alternates with him in supplying 
Washington daily with a visual editorial. 
Mr. Berryman says pridefully of his son, 
“*He has had lessons, he is a superior drafts- 
man and can portray action.” 
father had talent, too, Mr. Berryman 


His own 


recalls, but his sketches were not preserved, 

to his son’s everlasting disappointment. 
Mr. Berryman’s sense of responsibility in 

the exercise of his great talents has given a 


special character to his work. In 1926 he 
declared in an address delivered at the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri: 

There is nothing in our modern life so alarming 
as the power which reckless and dissolute talent 
has to make virtuous life seem provincial and 
ridiculous, vicious life graceful and metropolitan. 
The cartoonist’s pencil cannot, however, defeat a 
good measure. Caricature is powerless against an 
administration that is honest and competent; 
powerless against a public official who does his 
duty in his place. 

Certainly, his smiling caricatures could 
be drawn only by a genial, smiling man; 
his technique of emphasizing rather than 
exaggerating the salient characteristics of 
his subjects is the mark of his lack of 




















malice;* the fluent sweep of his major 
strokes indicates his generous spirit; his 
enthusiasm for each diurnal episode is 
reflected in work at once fresh and charm- 
ing and (by reason of its contemporaneity) 
historically important. He has an ability 
unsurpassed to catch likenesses * and to 
endow a figure or countenance with 
emotional quality. One cartoon, typical 
of many others, appeared on December 17, 
1944. Former Senator Clark (opposing 
the nomination of Archibald MacLeish as 
an Assistant Secretary of State) is read- 
ing uncomprehendingly the lines “and 
watched infinities of things careen with 
shouted laughter down the startled air” 
and pointing a derisive finger at the dis- 
tinguished author who, seated dejectedly 
on the floor, gives actual meaning to his 
words in an appearance of reluctant and 
puzzled disillusion. 

Stark and sudden national tragedy en- 
dowed the cartoon of April 12, 1945, 
with unequalled dramatic force. This com- 
mended Vice President Truman’s devo- 
tion to duty as President of the Senate and 
hence his presence on the floor of the 
Senate chamber two days earlier when the 
administration needed help in breaking a 
tie vote on the Taft amendment to the bill 
for extending Lend Lease. It appeared in 
The Star an hour or two before word of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s tragic death 
flashed to an incredulous world. ‘The man 
pictured as a schoolboy receiving Professor 


8 In Mr. Berryman’s cherished collection of 
signed photographs is one from William Howard 
Taft inscribed, ‘“To the cartoonist who resisted 
always the common temptation to exaggerate a 
corporosity already too large and who made me 
better looking than I was.” 

4 Will Rogers once joined an audience to which 
Mr. Berryman was giving one of his famous “‘chalk 
talks.’””» When prodded to speak to the group he 
finally acquiesced with the comment that “These 
drawings are excellent, you can recognize the 
people.” He told of having watched another 
cartoonist who “‘couldn’t even tell you himself who 
he was sketching.” 
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destined to be sworn in as President of 


the United States a few hours later! 

Both of the drawings described above 
are privately owned. A few others, se- 
lected from the Library’s collection, are 
reproduced in this issue as examples from 
other periods of Mr. Berryman’s long 
career. Several more, also selected from 
the Library’s collection, are described 
here to illustrate Mr. Berryman’s humor, 
his adept use of familiar literary simile, 
his light treatment of tense moments in 
party affairs, his sense of international im- 
port, his presentation of labor problems, 
and his whimsy: 


Mama (F. D. R.) returns from a short vacation 
to find her small boy and girl (Senate and 
House) greeting her with welcome signs, 
smirks, and flowers amidst the shambles ot 
broken mirrors, careened furniture, smashed 
vases, and portraits desecrated with ink— 
testimony to their brattish behavior during 
her absence. (April 13, 1934.) 

Bloated, disheveled, mammoth in size, Alice 
(labeled Deficit) slumps in an easy chair 
indulging herself with a bottle of disastrous 
Recovery Expenditure while tiny white rabbit 
Douglas (Director of the Budget) wails, ““The 
trouble is I can’t make her stop drinking.” 
(December 30, 1933.) 

Roosevelt watches the heels of the Democratic 
mule and the havoc they’ve wrought: broken 
fence, crashed flower pots, and overturned 
barrels, as he explains, ‘All I said was ‘Gimme 
six more Justices’.”” (March 9, 1937.) 

Chamberlain is shown flinging away his umbrella 
to reach for a sturdy cane-length club from 
a nearby rack, exclaiming, “I have carried 
that thing too long.” (March 20, 1939.) 

Ferdinand the Bull as Anti Strike Legislation is 
kept contented and smiling by F. D. R. who 
pats him while matadors Lewis, Murray and 
Kennedy tease for a fight in spite of the 
President’s protest, “If you boys keep that 
up, I’m not going to be responsible for 
Ferdinand any longer.” (November 13, 
1941.) 

A large squirrel with his nuts under his paws 
for provident burial tells Conant, Baruch and 
Compton seated on a bench in Lafayette 
Park, nonplussed by a mandate from the 
President to get some rubber, “Looks like 
a hard winter, boys, you’d better get going.” 
(August 9, 1942.) 
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House in hunter’s garb with a large game pouch 
(U. S. Budget) on his hip says, ““Watch me 
bring down a big bag”’ as he trains his blunder- 
buss on a puny bird (Government Clerk) on 
a distant limb though swollen beasts—Pork, 
Veteran and Farm Relief, and State Aid—cluster 
at his very knees. (April 27, 1932.) 


Clifford Berryman has used many of the 
symbols originated by famous early polit- 
ical cartoonists whose work appeared in 
weekly and monthly serials, notably those 
of Sir John Tenniel: the Eagle, the Russian 
Bear, the British Lion, the New Year; and 
those of Thomas Nast: the G. O. P. 
Elephant, the Tammany Tiger, the “‘rag- 
baby” of inflation, and the cap and dinner 
pail emblematic of labor. He has created 
many of his own: Miss Democracy, a 
giggling, befrilled, cork-screw-curled spin- 
ster; the District of Columbia, a stalwart 
male in eighteenth century dress; the 
Squash Center farmers; and, most widely 
known, the Teddy Bear. Both the people 
of Squash Center and their setting were 
suggested by real characters who assem- 
bled around the stove in the country store 
in Kentucky where Mr. Berryman, aged 
twelve, once measured sugar and flour. 
Over and over again he has sketched these 
homely and homespun persons, loafing, 
smoking, and commenting shrewdly on 
the news of the day. 

Mark Sullivan in Our Times has given 
an account of the origin of the Teddy Bear: 


On November 10, 1902, Roosevelt went on a 
bear hunt in Mississippi. While he was in camp 
near Smedes, Miss., a newspaper dispatch de- 
scribed him as refusing to shoot a small bear that 
had been brought into camp for him to kill. 
The cartoonist of the Washington POST, Clifford 
K. Berryman, pictured the incident. For one 
reason or another, whimsical or symbolic, the 
public saw in the bear episode a quality that it 
pleased to associate with Roosevelt’s personality. 
The ‘‘Teddy-bear”, beginning with Berryman’s 
original cartoon, was repeated thousands of times 
and printed literally thousands of millions of 
times; in countless variations, pictorial and verbal, 
prose and verse; on the stage and in political 
debate; in satire or in humorous friendliness. 
Toy-makers took advantage of its vogue; it became 
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more common in the hands of children than the 
woolly lamb. For Republican conventions, and 
meetings associated with Roosevelt, the ““Teddy- 
bear’? became the standard decoration, more in 
evidence than the eagle and only less usual than 
the Stars and Stripes. (Vol. II, p. 445.) 

Mr. Berryman has plied his pencil so 
industriously through the years that he has 
found time to illustrate many works, 5 
including possibly two dozen Gridiron 
Club dinner souvenirs. Satirical tidbits 
for those thousands denied entree to Grid- 
iron Club dinners have been provided 
nearly a hundred times by Mr. Berryman 
through his cartoon reports in The 
Washington Post and The Star. A monu- 
ment both to his industry and to his ability 
to gauge and project personality is Berry- 
man’s Cartoons of the 58th House; a Collection 
of Original Sketches of the Complete Member- 
ship . . . Washington, D. C., 1903. 

Many honors have been conferred upon 
him. Perhaps he has delighted most in 
membership in the Gridiron Club, “‘the 
most famous dining club in the world,” 
organized by Washington correspondents 
whose object has been stated “to prevent” 
pompous persons “‘from taking themselves 
too seriously.’ 
tion of letters and memorabilia from not- 
ables, including the eight presidents of the 
United States from Theodore Roosevelt 
to Harry S. Truman. 

In May 1944, he won a Pulitzer Prize 
for his cartoon of August 28, 1943, But 


> He has a valuable collec- 


5 Among them are: his own “Development of 
the Cartoon,” in University of Missouri Bulletin, 
Journalism Series, No. 41, June 7, 1926; Arthur 
Wallace Dunn’s Gridiron Nights; Louis Ludlow’s 
From Cornfield to Press Gallery, and In the Heart of 
Hoosierland; J. Hampton Moore’s Roosevelt and 
the Old Guard; Pictorial History of the Schley Court of 
Inquiry, reproduced from The Washington Post; 
O. O. Stealey’s Twenty Years in the Press Gallery; 
Charlotte Stellwagen’s Mrs. Andrew Johnson 
Jones’ Handmaid; and Jean Wilson’s Dovey Sary. 

6 Mr. Macon of Arkansas is said to have defied 
the artist to portray him and to have refused to 
supply him with a picture. He is sketched be- 
hind his desk with only his hands and one elbow 
showing. 




















Where is the Boat Going? which presented 
the “‘manpower mobilization muddle.” 
A dinghy is shown crowded with seven 
sturdy male figures in sailor togs. Congress, 


in the bow, wants to drop the Ban-on- 
draft-of-fathers anchor while McNutt re- 
strains him. Hershey, Green and Murray 
pull oars on the port side, while Lewis, 
towering and glowering above them on 
the starboard side, is not lending a hand. 
Captain F. D. R. nonchalantly smokes a 
cigarette (in the inevitable long holder) 
standing in the stern and gazing serenely 
at his fractious crew. 

The boyhood admiration aroused by 
Senator Blackburn has remained constant, 
for Mr. Berryman today wears flowing 
bow ties and modified sombreros identical 
in style with those worn by the Kentucky 
legislator. He, too, has become ‘“‘idolized 
Perhaps some of 
the qualities for which Blackburn was 
beloved have been bequeathed as a 


” 


by his constituency. 


spiritual legacy to his protégé. Magnet- 
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ism, modesty and generosity are con- 
spicuous in his nature. He is majestic yet 
benign, an individualist wholly without 
guile or affectation; a busy man, with 
time for “people.” Spontaneity seems to 
motivate his life and work. He _ has 
given continuously: laughs, ideas, draw- 
ings, time, and talent, not only to the 
Gridiron Club but to lesser groups and 
causes. It never occurred to him to 
copyright the Teddy Bear though he 
might have profited richly. “I have made 
thousands of children happy; that is 
enough for me,” is one of his responses 
to the ““Why not?”. 

There are those, and they are legion, 
who recognize in this gentle, deflating 
critic a force which incisively, intelli- 
gently and with vast good humor, is 
forever restoring American feet to the 
ground where they belong. 

Mary Hume RICHARDSON, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Reference Department. 
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HROUGH the generosity of the 

Trustees of the British Museum, the 

Library of Congress now possesses 
Filippo Pigafetta’s Discorso dintorno all’ 
historia della aguglia,s no other copy of 
which is known to exist in the United 
States. This volume, handsomely bound 
by the British Museum Bindery in green 
crushed morocco, was presented to the 
Library of Congress by Sir John Forsdyke, 
Director of the British Museum, on the 
occasion of his visit to this country last 
year. 

The Discorso appeared in 1586 as a 
result of a proposal to move an obelisk 
which was then situated near the Basil- 
ica of St. Peter. ‘This obelisk, originally 
erected in Heliopolis in the thirteenth 
century B. C., had been brought to Rome 
in the first century of our era, and set up 
in the circus which was to become the 
Circus Neronianus, near which the Basil- 
ica of St. Peter was later built. In the 
Renaissance, Pope Nicolas I (1447-55) 
proposed rebuilding the Basilica on a 
much larger scale and placing the ancient 
obelisk in front of it. It was more than 
a century later, however, before any action 
was taken in regard to the obelisk. In 1583 
Camillo Agrippa (the author of one of 
the earliest printed books on fencing) 
wrote a pamphlet, Trattato di trasportar la 
guglia in su la frazza di San Pietro, which 
reawakened the Curia’s interest in the 
obelisk. Two years later, Sixtus V (1585- 
90), the “founder of modern Rome,” 
appointed a commission to discuss the 
removal of the obelisk. A meeting took 
place on September 18, 1585, attended by 
five hundred people. Architects, engineers, 


1 Discorso di m. Filippo Pigafetta; d’intorno all’ 
historia della Aguglia, et alla ragione del muouerla. 
Con privilegio. In Roma, Appresso Bartolomeo 
Con licentia de’svperi- 


Grafi. MD LXXXVI. 
ori. [36] pp. 21 cm. 





Pigafetta’s Treatise on Obelisks 


dilettanti, and cranks came from every- 


where to attend it. All kinds of wise and 
foolish projects were submitted; some were 
discussed, but only one was seriously 
considered and finally adopted. The au- 
thor of that project, Domenico Fontana 
(1543-1607), from the Como district, 
was an engineer of genius who had been 
able to convince the Pope of the soundness 
of his own method through demonstrating 
all the operations by means of a small 
model. The contract was awarded to 
Fontana, who began his preparations a 
few days later. The undertaking involved 
the gathering of a very large amount of 
timbers, ropes, windlasses, and other 
materials, and the training of hundreds of 
workmen. In the meanwhile Fontana’s 
disappointed rivals tried their best to dis- 
credit him and put obstacles in his way. 
It was necessary to protect him, otherwise 
he might have been unable to carry out 
his project. 

The protection materialized in the form 
of Pigafetta’s Discorso, which appeared in 
March of the following year. Filippo 
Pigafetta (1533-1604), a diplomat and a 
courtier of great influence, was the scion 
of a famous family of Vicenza, which had 
become more illustrious through the world 
travels and writings of Antonio Pigafetta, 
the companion of Magellan. 

In the Discorso, the author recalls the 
history of the obelisk on the basis of the 
accounts given by Pliny and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and describes the difficulties 
involved in removing so heavy and fragile 
a burden from its old pedestal, in transport- 
ing it, and in placing it exactly on its new 
foundation. He then explains how those 
difficulties could be overcome. The con- 
troversies and rivalries involved are dis- 
creetly ignored throughout the treatise. 
Toward the end, Fontana is suddenly 
introduced and briefly but forcibly de- 
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scribed as a man of genius who could be 
depended upon to carry the bold under- 
taking to a safe conclusion. 

A full appraisal of the pamphlet’s in- 
fluence cannot be attempted here. It is 
clear that Fontana needed the kind of 
assistance rendered by Pigafetta, but 
whether Sixtus would have actually re- 
placed Fontana with one of his rivals were 
it not for Pigafetta’s support is a question 
outside the scope of this paper. Whatever 
the answer, the method described in the 
treatise (actually Fontana’s method) was 
put into effect by its originator soon after 
the pamphlet was published. The obelisk 
was lowered from its original position on 
April 28, 1586 and erected in the location 
it now occupies on September 10, 1586. 

The whole undertaking was on a huge 
scale, the re-erection alone requiring 
thirteen hours, with forty capstans being 
worked by 140 horses and 800 men. It 
was undoubtedly one of the great mechan- 
ical achievements of the sixteenth century 
and fully merited all the publicity it re- 
ceived. ‘The complete operation has been 
well described by Fontana in his Della 
trasportatione dell’ obelisco vatiano (Rome, 
1590). [The Library of Congress does not 
have a copy of this rare work, but it does 


possess Jean Lebas’ L’Obélisque de Luxor 
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(Paris, 1839) which includes an extract 
from Fontana’s work.] 

A modern example of the difficulties 
described by Pigafetta and so brilliantly 
surmounted by Fontana may be found in 


the moving of an obelisk from Alexandria 
to New York in 1881. The story has been 
well told by the engineer in charge, Lt. 
Commander Henry H. Gorringe, in his 
Egyptian Obelisks (New York, 1882). The 
transportation and erection of the Central 
Park obelisk is considered an admirable 
feat of engineering, yet Gorringe’s task 
was much simpler than Fontana’s had 
been. For example, the Vatican obelisk 
is more than 50 per cent heavier than the 
New York monument; moreover, the 
American engineer had at his disposal 
mechanical means which did not exist 
three centuries before. 

Every obelisk is a monument to the 
glory of ancient Egypt, and every book on 
obelisks, such as Pigafetta’s, is a reminder 
of the astounding and almost unbelievable 
mechanical ability of the engineers who 
worked in the Nile valley thirty-five cen- 
turies ago. 

[The facts in the foregoing description 
were provided by Dr. George Sarton, 
Editor of Isis, whose suggestion was origi- 
nally responsible for the Library’s effort 
to secure the Discorso.] 
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An Autobiography of Gennadii 
Vasil’evich Yudin 


ORE than thirty-eight years have 
elapsed since the Library of 
Congress secured the book col- 

lection of the Siberian merchant, Gennadii 
Vasil’evich Yudin of Krasnofarsk, a col- 
lection which ranked high among the 
private libraries of his country. Thou- 
sands of Russian publications have since 
been added to the Library of Congress, 
but the Yudin Library still represents 
the core of the Slavic collections. In 
fact, the majority of the Russian books 
now in the Library of Congress are 
labeled “‘Yudin Collection.” 

Forty thousand dollars, not more than 
about one-third of the original value’, 
was spent by the Library of Congress 
on the purchase of this collection. The 
acquisition was therefore recorded as 
primarily a gift. In writing to Dr. 
Putnam, Yudin said, “I do not know a 
more honored place for it than the 
American National Library...’ He 
was inspired by the “idea of establishing 
closer relations between the two nations,” 
and by transplanting his library from the 
heart of Siberia to this nation’s capital 
to make it “accessible to the world of 
science.” The Russian authorities co- 
operated willingly in the transfer of the 
books by clearing the railway lines and 
directing that this shipment should be 
given right of way. 

The Yudin Library was a most impres- 
sive monument to one man’s effort in the 
field of private book collecting, his clair- 
voyance and perseverance. Extremely 
well selected and varied, the collection, 
which numbered in all some 80,000 


1In December 1903, Yudin estimated the 
value of his collection at 228,171 roubles and 
12 kopecks (as of September 1, 1902). 


volumes, was outstanding in the fields of 
Russian history, Russian literature, and 
Siberica. Its contents and significance 
have been well described in the Report of 
the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal 
year 1907 (pp. 20ff.). 

An interesting comment on the collection 
is found in a letter written by Lenin during 
his enforced stay in Siberia: “Yesterday 
[March 9, 1897] I went to the local and 
famous library belonging to Yudin, who 
welcomed me and showed me his book 
treasures. He gave me permission to 
study in the library . 
able collection of books. For instance, 
there are complete sets of periodicals (the 
principal ones) dating from the end of the 
18th Century up to the present day and I 


hope I shall be able to use them for the 
2 


. it is a remark- 


references necessary for my work .. .”’ 

The personal features of Yudin are well 
known to the readers of the Library of 
Congress from his portrait in the Slavic 
Reading Room: a high forehead, clever 
and penetrating well-set eyes, wiry eye- 
brows, a broad Slavic nose, a beard long 
and well-groomed in an old-fashioned 
manner, delicate irony in the eyes and 
mouth, the venerable appearance of a 
dynamic and vital personality on good 
terms with life in spite of difficult begin- 
nings and occasional cruel beatings in- 
flicted by the Fates. 

Recently the Library was able to add to 
its treasures a remarkable human docu- 
ment—a photostatic copy of a handwritten 
autobiography of Yudin. This manuscript, 
now deposited in the Library of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR at 


2 The Letters of Lenin. Translated and Edited by 
Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie. London, 1937. 
p. 27f. 
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Leningrad, was found among the papers 
of his friend and adviser, the well-known 
Russian literary historian and critic, 
Semen Afanas’evich Vengerov. It was 
prepared at the latter’s request and was 
meant to be used in an article on Yudin 
in the famous Encyclopaedic Dictionary 
published in St. Petersburg by the firm 
Brockhaus and Efron. Vengerov was the 
editor of its literary section, but for one 
reason or another he failed to make use of 
Yudin’s autobiography in the brief note on 
him which finally appeared in Vol. 81. 
Thus, this document, which presents in 
a very direct and human way one of the 
founders and promoters of Slavic studies 
in the Library of Congress, appears here 
for the first time in print in an English 


translation. 


A Most Brief Canvas of My Life 


I was born on February 28, 1840, at the 
Ekaterininsk Works ten to twelve versts 
from the town of Tara in the Province of 
Tobol’sk. In the words of my late mother, 
I was born with a silver spoon in my 
mouth. Still in swaddling clothes, six 
weeks old, I was taken to the Melekessk 
Works in the Province of Simbirsk. 

My earliest recollections date from the 
year 1845, in the city of Chigirin, Province 
of Kiev. I see, as if it were now, the 
burial service of my grandfather, Mikhail 
Mikhailovich (to whom the government 
farmed out the liquor monopoly in 
Chigirin), which I witnessed in June of 
that year. 

In 1847, our family moved to Tobol’sk. 
Here my home education began—and 
came to an end—by securing a tutor, a 
kind old man of military status, Aleksandr 
Egorovich Riazanov, who came to our 
house for about two or three years. 

On November 18, 1853, in Minusinsk, 
Province of Eniseisk, I began serving as a 
clerk in a liquor excise office. 

In 1863, when the “‘free’” liquor trade 
was introduced, with 600 roubles saved 
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from my earnings, I started my own 
business in the Balakhta village of the 
Province of Eniseisk. 


In 1866 I married. 

By January 1, 1869, with 25,000 roubles 
in my pocket, I wound up my business 
and started off to travel in the “Near” 
East: I visited Constantinople and cities 
on the left shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea, up to Jaffa; I peeked into Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, the St. Sabas Cloister, Jericho; 
I swam in the Dead Sea and the Jordan; 
I saw Port Said and the Suez Canal, which 
had been finished that year, and from 
Alexandria turned back to Odessa. I 
crossed from Odessa to the Crimea, and 
visited the towns there from Eupatoria to 
Kerch’ and then returned. Afterwards 
I spent two months in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg and came back to Balakhta. 
Soon thereafter I departed for another 
East, this time the “Far”? East, as far as 
Irkutsk, and returned home in January 
1870. 

In July 1870, I started my business 
again. 

In 1873, on March 1, I won the main 
stake in the second government lottery- 
loan. I had fifty tickets, and in order to 
receive the money, my wife and I went 
to St. Petersburg, where we gaily spent 
the whole summer. In August we visited 
the World Exhibition in Vienna. 

In 1874, I lived alone in St. Petersburg. 

In 1878, I moved from Balakhta to 
Krasnoiarsk. 

In 1881, I completed the building of my 
own distillery, which began operating in 
November, and up to the present time, | 
have been engaged in the liquor trade. 
Selling from depots and taverns will come 
to an end on July 1, 1904 upon the intro- 
duction in Eastern Siberia of the govern- 
ment liquor monopoly. My distillery, 
among others, will supply its needs. I did 
not and do not think that working in the 
liquor business on a large scale in an honest 
way for forty years is derogatory, although 
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this is the prevailing opinion in Russia. 
They think differently abroad. At one 
time, for example, I remember reading 
in the newspaper that in one of his brilliant 
speeches in the Reichstag, Chancellor 
Bismarck stated, at the conclusion of his 
speech: Ich bin selbst Schnapsfabrikant! 

In 1889 I visited the Exhibition in Paris. 
I returned to Russia through Switzerland, 
Italy, and Vienna. In Switzerland I 
stopped in Vevey, Lugano, Lucerne, 
Berne, Geneva; in Italy—in Milan, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples, Venti- 
miglia. 

Studies in my library, which occupies 
a special two-story building, provide for 
me a needed rest from worldly squabbles 
and a delight which is hard to express. 
The library is continuing to be uninter- 
ruptedly and energetically expanded by 
all the outstanding works now published 
in such abundance. 

I lived through two grievous events for 
which there is no compensation in this 
world, which will not be erased from my 
thoughts until the gravestone slab, and 
which gnaw constantly at my heart: on 
March 2, 1896, my son Mikhail died 
suddenly, a sixteen-and-a-half year-old 
youth, an excellent and gifted student in 
the sixth grade of the high school of 
Krasnoiarsk, who, to his misfortune, 
found himself in the above-mentioned 
grade in an unhealthy environment; and 
on April 24, 1899, occurred the death of 
another of my sons, Vasilii, who passed 
away at the age of twenty-seven after a 
short illness in Kiev, far away from the 
family. He was a youth of great vigor 
and a student at the School of Law at 
Kiev University. These events have shak- 
en me deeply and have undermined my 
health... 


Genoa, 


G. V. YupDIN. 
December 27, 1903 
Tarakanovo 








Yudin lived for over eight years after 
having written the above biographical 
sketch. 

“During the last three years, father 
was sick,” wrote his third son, Aleksei, 
in a letter addressed to Vengerov on 
April 21, 1912 (of which there is a photo- 
static copy in the Library of Congres 
“the illness took a turn for e worse 
last winter. From January of this year 
he hardly left his bed. He passed awa 
on March 17, at five in the morning, 
from paralysis and brain hemorrhage.” 


After Yudin’s death “there remained 
a new book collection acquired after 
the sale of the first library, estimated 
at 25,000 roubles”—a new proof of his 
indefatigable energy. The fate of this 
second Yudin Library is unfortunately 
not known. 

The full-length biography of this re- 
markable collector remains to be written. 
In the above sketch only a hint of the 
wide range of his interests and activities 
is given. A_ successful business man, 
the sponsor of scholarly publications, and 
the founder of a notable library, Yudin 
well represents the class depicted by 
Feodor Chaliapin when he described the 
Russian merchant as “a simple Russian 
peasant,” scorned by the intelligentsia 
as “an extravagant fellow.” Yet these 
were “‘the same extravagant fellows [who] 
were meanwhile quietly collecting price- 
less treasures, erecting galleries and mu- 
seums, and building theatres and hospitals 
for the benefit of all Moscow.” ® 


SERGIUS YAKOBSON, 
Consultant in Slavic History. 


3 Feodor Chaliapin, Man and Mask. Translated 
1 ieee 


from the French by Phyllis Mégroz. 
1932. p. 141. 





























Annual Reports on Acquisitions 


Orientalia 


The reports which follow are the first 
of a series describing the Library’s annual 
accessions. In this issue and in subsequent 
issues of the current year, the reports 
will not be confined to acquisitions of the 
twelve months preceding the report, but 
will also include receipts of the war years 
which have not previously been described 
in the “Review of the Quarter.” The 
period covered by the report in this issue 
on Palestinian Hebraica extends from 1939 
through 1945, while the report on Indic 
acquisitions is concerned chiefly with those 
of the past year. In the Chinese and 


Japanese reports, notable acquisitions of 


the war period are included. The brief 
statement on Arabic, Turkish, and Persian 
acquisitions will be amplified at a future 
date by a report from the recently organ- 
ized Near East Section of the Orientalia 
Division. 

The Orientalia Division has responsi- 
bility for the custody and service of all 
materials written or printed in oriental 
languages. Its acquisitions interests and 
activities extend far beyond these limits, 
however, and the following reports there- 
fore take into account all materials relating 
to the countries and peoples of Asia. 
Certain categories (such as law) which 
will be described in later reports and 
publications copyrighted in this country 
have been excluded. 

The reports in this section have been 
prepared by Arthur W. Hummel, Chief of 
the Orientalia Division (China); Edwin 
G. Beal, Jr., Chief of the Japanese Section 
(Japan); Theodor H. Gaster, Chief of the 
Hebraic Section (Palestine); Harold W. 
Glidden, Chief of the Near East Section 
(Near East); Cecil C. Hobbs, Reference 
Librarian, Indic Section (Southeast Asia); 
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and Horace I. Poleman, Chief of the Indic 
Section (India). 


China 


Most of the 5,000 Chinese books received 
in the past year came to the Library 
through the Interdepartmental Committee 
for the Acquisition of Foreign Publications 
and through other government agencies. 
Coming, as they did, from a country en- 
gaged in war for over eight years, the paper 
on which they are printed is often very 
inferior, impairing in some instances the 
intelligibility of the texts. Their condition 
is eloquent witness to the long struggle of 
the Chinese people to maintain their in- 
tellectual life under the most adverse 
circumstances. 

Thanks to the efforts of Dr. Francis P. 
Jones of Nanking Theological Seminary 
and of Dr. Charles H. Fahs of the Mission- 
ary Research Library of New York City, 
the Library of Congress was able to acquire 
more than 300 items printed under mis- 
sionary auspices in China, India, and 
Southeast Asia in the past 120 years. A 
number of the items, printed in Malacca, 
Canton, Amoy, and Foochow, are rare 
specimens from the presses of those cities. 
Together with the William Gamble col- 
lection of missionary pamphlets and tracts, 
obtained in 1938 and described in the 
Annual Report of that year, they afford to 
students of history interesting and reveal- 
ing records of early Sino-American con- 
tacts. 

A full account of wartime acquisitions 
from China must await the shipment of 
materials which are still stored there for 
the Library. The receipt of several out- 
standing items has been noted in earlier 
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issues of the Quarterly Journal, but the 
Library’s most notable Chinese acquisi- 
tion of the war years has not yet been 
described in the detail warranted by its 
importance. Nearly 3,000 rare Chinese 
items, many of which comprise scores and 
hundreds of volumes, were sent to the 
United States in 1941 for protective 
custody. Reaching the Library a month 
before Pearl Harbor, they were deposited 
here during the war and will be returned 
to their owner, the National Library of 
Peiping, as soon as transportation facilities 
permit. A permanent record of these 
books and manuscripts will be retained in 
the United States, however, in the form 
of microfilm copies which the Chinese 
Government and the National Library of 
Peiping generously allowed the Library of 
Congress to make. As a result of this 
unprecedented sharing of national treas- 
ures, scholars of all countries will now 
have access to the rarest books and manu- 
scripts possessed by the Chinese nation. 
The collection represents by no means 
all the rare books in the National Library, 
but rather a careful selection of the most 


precious items. These were chosen for 
their uniqueness by Mr. Wang Chung-min, 
a highly trained bibliographer of that 
Library, who since 1939 has been pre- 
paring for eventual publication a descrip- 
tive catalog of the rare books in the 


Chinese collection of the Library of 
Congress. He had previously spent some 
years making a similar study of Chinese 
books and manuscripts in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and in the British Museum. 

As soon as the books reached Washington 
the Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Hu Shih, in- 
formed the Librarian of Congress that 
permission was granted to microfilm any 
or all of the items, and that films so made 
might be distributed by the Library of 
Congress throughout the world. The sole 
request made by the Ambassador was that 
three sets of all the reproductions be sent 
back to China with the books, in order that 
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the Chinese people themselves may enjoy 
more wide-spread access to them. This 
request is being complied with. 

The work of microfilming necessitated 
nearly four years of uninterrupted, exacting 
effort. The books had each to be sub- 
jected to detailed study to determine 
whether they were unique editions, or 
whether similar editions had already come 
to the Library of Congress, or were known 
to exist in other libraries. It was also 
important to establish whether the work 
had been already reproduced by photo- 
graphic or lithographic processes. If so, 
the decision usually was not to microfilm. 
The results of these studies made by Mr. 
Wang concerning the authenticity, date, 
authorship, and uniqueness of each work 
selected precede the actual text on the 
film. The fact that a work is complete or 
incomplete, or has missing pages, had also 
to be determined, and likewise recorded on 
the film. Owing to the extreme thinness 
of some of the paper, it was very easy to 
omit pages in the process of microfilming. 
For the high degree of accuracy attained in 
this respect the Library is indebted to Miss 
Mabel Holgate of the Photoduplication 
Service. 

Microfilming began early in 1942 and 
by November 1, 1945, 2,558 works, 
comprising a total of 1,045 reels, had been 
recorded on film. Since one reel contains 
from 1,000 to 1,300 exposures, and since 
each exposure normally comprehends 
both pages of the opened book, the total 
number of pages microfilmed up to 
November 1, 1945, was approximately 
two and one-half million. 

Before proceeding to a general descrip- 
tion of the nature of the books micro- 
filmed, it is well to indicate briefly the 
older depositories from which they came 
and how they were assembled in the 
National Library of Peiping. The story 
of the transmission of particular items 
from age to age is, of course, disclosed 
by the seals or handwriting of successive 
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owners, or in descriptive notes left by 
bibliographers of former centuries. About 
half of the books were preserved in palace 
archives, and thus were not open to public 
inspection. But in 1909 a first effort 
was made in Peking to give the public 
greater access to them, after the manner 
of Western libraries. On September 9 
of that year the well-known statesman, 
Chang Chih-tung (1837-1909), sent up 
a memorial to the throne requesting 
that there be established the Library, 
Ching-shih t’u-shu-kuan, to be composed 
largely of rare items taken from the 
Cabinet Archives (Nei-ko ta-k’u) of the 
Ming period and from archives formerly 
in the Hanlin Academy. This new Li- 
brary, founded August 27, 1912, was 
located on Fang-chia hu-t’ung, imme- 
diately south of the Confucian temple. 
About the same time two private collec- 
tions were presented by their owners: 
one, the bibliographer Yao Chin-yiian 
(chii-jén of 1843), the other a great patron 
of literature, Hsii Nai-ch’ang (1862-1936). 
In 1918 the collection was further enriched 
by books from the Imperial] Academy 
(Kuo-tzi’ chien) which had received in 
1888 many valuable works from the dis- 
tinguished collector, Lu Hsin-yiian (1834-— 
1894), whose books had been kept, as 
the seals indicate, in a section of the 
Academy styled Nan-hsiieh. It will be 
recalled that the Academy was located 
immediately west of the Confucian temple. 
Beginning in July 1928 the Ching-shih 
t'u-shu-kuan was moved from Fang- 
chia hu-t’ung into a structure known as 
Chii-jén t'ang which occupied a section 
of the Palace area styled Chung-hai 
(Middle Sea). 

Another source of books for the National 
Library was the Pei-hai t’u-shu-kuan, 
which, as the name indicates, was located 
in the lake area north of the Palaces, 
known as the Pei-hai. This Library 
was established in October 1925, its 
rare items being acquired largely through 
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purchase. In September 1929, this col- 
lection and the afore-mentioned Ching- 
shih t’u-shu-kuan, were combined under 
one administration, but they did not 
merge entirely until July 1, 1931, when 
they were housed in the imposing new 
buildings of the National Library of 
Peiping. The street on which this insti- 
tution stands was appropriately called 
Wén-ching chieh, because there was 
deposited in it the great eighteenth 
century manuscript library of 36,300 
volumes, called Sst-k’u ch’uan-shu, which 
had once been housed in the Wén- 
ching ko at Jehol. The merger was 
brought about under the joint influence 
of the Ministry of Education and the 
China Foundation. Through the help 
of the Foundation, many rare books were 
purchased, among them stray items which, 
from their seal impressions, it is known 
were once in such famous private li- 
braries as the ‘T"ien-i-ko of Ningpo, 
the Hai-yiian-ko of Liao-ch’eng, Shan- 
tung, the Méi-yiin-lou of Wu-ch’éng, 
Chekiang, and the Yen-ku-t’ang of Tien- 
tsin. ‘Those from the Mi-yiin-lou consist 
principally of the collected writings of 
individual authors. By 1934 the National 
Library’s catalog of rare books listed 
3,985 items of which about nine-tenths 
were singled out for protective custody 
in the Library of Congress. These 
are the books that have been microfilmed 
here in the past three and one-half years. 

From the standpoint of the history of 
printing, the most significant of these 
works are obviously those which are 
counterparts of what in the West are 
called incunabula. However, the period 
of Chinese incunabula antedates ours 
by at least 600 years, and may be said 
to have ended about the time ours began. 
Moreover, the use of the term incunabula 
in reference to China can easily be mis- 
leading, for the earliest Chinese printed 
books are not, as with us, in a language 
that time has rendered archaic to the 
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people; also, they reflect an outlook on 
life almost as intelligible as the day they 
were first struck off. This is due on the 
one hand to the humanism and the natural- 
ism of Chinese thought in general, and 
on the other to the ideographic nature 
of the characters whose meanings are 
intelligible without reference to their 
sounds. 

Though many of the items microfilmed 
are, without doubt, original impressions of 
the Sung Dynasty (A. D. 960-1279), which 
is the Dynasty associated with the earliest 
printing, the studies made by Mr. Wang 
Chung-min indicate that not a few items, 
particularly those which came from the 
Ming Cabinet Archives, were struck off in 
the Yiian (1279-1368) and the early Ming 
(1368-1644) periods from both the original 
and from repaired blocks. They are Sung 
prints in the sense that they were produced, 
for the most part, from the original blocks, 
but many of them are on Yiian or Ming 
paper, and some of the pages are from 
blocks which were restored or even entirely 
recarved, as can be readily detected by the 
practiced eye. Accidents of history ac- 
count in part for these mutations. In mov- 
ing the capital by stages from Kaifeng in 
North China to a more southerly location 
at Lin-an (Hangchow) in 1132, the 
Imperial Academy was housed in a deposi- 
tory on the West Lake where the original 
printing blocks were collected from various 
places in the nation for safekeeping and for 
use in reprinting. Mr. Wang finds that 
many of the blocks were repaired and used 
for printing at least twice in the succeeding 
dynasty, specifically in the years 1291 and 
1324. When the Ming Dynasty estab- 
lished its capital at Nanking the blocks were 
transferred to the Imperial Academy at 
that place. In the first half-century of this 
regime (1368-1424) more books were col- 
lected from various areas, some of the 
blocks were recut, and many works were 
reprinted from them, thus furnishing some 
of the books which we now trace back as 








coming from the Ming Cabinet Archives. 

A second class of books that have now 
been microfilmed relates to local histories, 
a field in which China has been interested 
for a longer period of time and has culti- 
vated more assiduously and continuously 
than any other nation of the world. 
Written, as they usually were, by the 
retired scholars or officials of the provinces, 
prefectures, and districts with which they 
deal, they were circulated only locally, 
at least until recent years, and conse- 
quently have been extraordinarily difficult 
to obtain. This is particularly true of the 
earliest extant editions, namely those of 
the Ming period. In the past twenty- 
five years the Library of Congress was 
able, through persistent efforts, to build 
up a unique collection of more than 3,000 
of these important sources of historical 
information covering all the provinces of 
China, including Manchuria. Even so, 
only 68 local histories of the Ming period 
were acquired; of these 37 were in reality 
struck off in the succeeding Ch’ing 
Dynasty, though from the original, or 
from restored, blocks. Now, however, 
by reproducing these treasures from the 
National Library of Peiping, the Library 
has added to its collection approximately 
400 Ming local histories which would 
otherwise be virtually unobtainable. 

A third general class of Chinese books, 
similarly added to our holdings, cencerns 
the field of early popular literature; 
namely, novels, short stories, and dramas. 
This type of literature, neglected if not 
despised by traditional Chinese scholar- 
ship prior to the establishment of the 
Republic, has in recent years attracted 
much attention. Beginning with the liter- 
ary movement initiated by Dr. Hu Shih 
and others in 1917, a new valuation was 
placed on these early specimens of vernac- 
ular literature because they were living 
proofs that a literary medium had once 
flourished and could be developed, which 
(unlike the archaic classical style) would 
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satisfy all the requirements of beauty and 
intelligibility and still be akin to the 
language of everyday life. Under the 
inspiration of Dr. Hu Shih and others 
interested in the development of the 
Chinese novel in particular, bookdealers 
were encouraged to ferret out rare items, 
mainly in the older and less disturbed 
provinces of Shansi and Shensi. Though 
the prices ran high, the efforts were highly 
rewarding and the consequences to scholar- 
ship were beneficial beyond all calcula- 
tion. Of the novels, short stories, and 
plays acquired in this fashion, about 160 
items were microfilmed. All of these 
were either printed before 1644 or else 
were written out by hand during the 
seventeenth century. Of the works in 
manuscript, very few were ever published. 

A set of documents of considerable 
consequence to historians, and now for the 
first time made generally available through 
microfilm in the West, is one comprising 
the chronicles of the Ming emperors who 
ruled during the years 1368-1644. The 
309 manuscript volumes which make up 
this set, known as the Ming shih-lu or 
Veritable Records of the Ming Dynasty, 
are in effect the basic documents from 
which all future authentic histories of that 
Dynasty must be written. Of the seventeen 
rulers of the Dynasty, the chronicles of 
thirteen are here represented; the chroni- 
cles of the second and last Emperors being 
no longer extant, and those for two minor 
reigns having been merged into that of a 
preceding reign. Each Emperor’s record 
was compiled by the Historiographical 
Office shortly after that Emperor’s decease 
and deposited in the Cabinet Library 
mentioned above, or after the year 1536 in 
the depository called Huang Shih Ch’éng, 
which was erected for that purpose. The 
volumes now microfilmed are reputed to 
have been transcribed in the Ming period, 
but since several copies of the Ming shih-lu 
are known to have been made, including 
some for the use of the historians who in 
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the seventeenth century compiled the 
official Ming history, there is no certainty 
that all of the volumes actually date from 
that Dynasty. It is clear, however, that 
the set in the National Library of Peiping, 
comprising 3,052 chapters or chiian, more 
nearly approaches completeness than other 
sets known to be deposited in some ten 
other libraries in various parts of the 
world. Through the kindness of the Gest 
Chinese Library at Princeton, it was 
possible to add to the film copy several 
small portions missing from the National 
Library’s manuscripts. 

Among the microfilmed books are two 
Ming items which, because they have 
never been adequately publicized, are 
deserving of mention here. One of these, 
entitled Hou-hu chih, 10 chiian, bound in 4 
volumes with maps and illustrations, is a 
description of the manner in which the 
archives of the national census were as- 
sembled and preserved during the Ming 
period. Judging merely from the title, one 
would suppose the book to be a local 
history or gazetteer of the lake area, known 
as Hou-hu or Hsiian-wu hu, which lies 
immediately outside the T’ai-p’ing Gate in 
the east wall of the city of Nanking. This 
lake, with its five small islands, has in 
recent years been incorporated into a 
public park, but during the whole of the 
Ming period, owing to its immunity from 
fire, it was regarded as a suitable site for 
the preservation of the nation’s census 
archives. Since the book describes the 
area in terms of the purpose which it 
served, it may be regarded as in reality a 
history of the census in the Ming Dynasty. 
A study of it made by Mr. Wang Chung- 
min shows it to be a_ bibliographical 
curiosity, as well as intrinsically very 
important, because no fewer than five 
sorts of blocks, carved at intervals over a 
period of 107 years, went into the printing. 
It was first compiled by Chao Kuan in 
1514, revised by Wan Wén-ts’ai in 1549, 
and again revised by Lu Féng-i in 1563. 
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In 1611, and once more in 1621, still other 
material was added to form the work now 
owned by the National Library. 
According to the text and illustrations, 
there once stood on the bank of the lake a 
guard-house to prevent all unauthorized 
persons from reaching the islands. Begin- 
ning in 1381 in the reign of the first Ming 
Emperor, a nine-room structure, with 
thirty-five large book-cases, was erected 
on the island called Chiu-chou; and by the 
year 1492 as many as 337 rooms, con- 
taining 360 book-cases were provided. 
Between the years 1532 and 1562 another 
120 rooms, containing 480 book-cases, were 
likewise erected on the island known as 
Chung-chou. For better preservation of 
the records, each room had windows 
opening both to the east and the west, and 
fire was absolutely prohibited. It is stated 
that in 1512 the kitchen, which served the 


custodians, was removed to a separate 
island called Ch’ang-chou. 

Beginning in 1381 a census was taken 
every ten years, though there are earlier 
records in Chinese history of a periodical 
numbering of the people for the purpose of 
more equitable taxation. The whole pop- 
ulation was then registered by the local 
officials, the tabulations being recorded in 
two sets of census books on yellow paper; 
one for local reference, the other for 
presentation to the Ministry of Census. 
The returns of each census were placed in 
the island depositories and as many as 
1,200 students were called from the 
National Academy at Nanking to compare 
the new returns with the census taken ten 
years previously. In order to give some 
notion of the growth of this depository, 
Mr. Wang has abstracted the following 
figures for three census years: 
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The other little-known item is an 
incomplete manuscript encyclopedia, en- 
titled San-ts’at kuang-chi, originally com- 
prising 240 volumes, of which only 33 
remain. According to calculations made 
by Mr. Wang Chung-min, it was the 
third longest encyclopedia of China, 
coming next to the far more massive 
Yung-lo ta-tien of 1403-08 and the Ku-chin 
Pu-shu chi-ch’eng of 1728, the former 
consisting of 11,095 volumes, the latter 
of more than 5,000. Unlike these great 
works, the San-ts’at kuang-chi represents 
the labors of a single private scholar, 
and not a cooperative undertaking. The 
compiler, Wu Ch’ung (Tzu Ju-hsin, Hao 
Kan-ch’iian), a native of Ch’ang-hsing, 








Chekiang, completed the work about the 
year 1500. Being well-to-do and fond of 
reading, he did not take the civil service 
examinations, asking only to live quietly 
with access to several rooms filled with 
books. Upon the death of his father he 
built a small loft near the tomb, where he 
lived and studied until his death at the 
age of seventy-three. 

A few other items of unusual interest 
must conclude this survey of microfilmed 
books: 

The oldest Chinese pictorial reader, 
Hsin Pien Tut Hsiang Ssu Yen (Newly 
Revised Reader with Four Characters to the 
Line and Pictures to Match). This is not 
only the oldest illustrated children’s primer 
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known to exist in China; it is more than 
a century older than the Orbis sensualium 
Pictus (The Visible World), the first picture 
book for children in the West, issued by 
Comenius in 1658. This Chinese reader 
is an early sixteenth century reprint of 
an edition that appeared in 1436. Far 
older Chinese primers exist, but none 
with illustrations. 

A Sung edition of the Wen-hsiian, 
an anthology of prose and verse compiled 
early in the sixth century. Next to the 
Diamond Sitra scroll printed in 868 A. D., 
which is in the British Museum, this is 
the oldest specimen of printing now 
known in China. The blocks were 
carved about 930 A. D., but this par- 
ticular impression, of which five volumes 
remain, was struck off in 1023 A. D. 

A Vinaya, or book of discipline of the 
Dharmagupta School, compiled by a 
Chinese priest, and printed soon after 
1100 A. D. with the title, Ssa-fén li hsing- 
shih ch’ao tzii-ch’th cht. It has explanations 
by a priest of Hangchow named Yian- 
chao (1048-1116), and was printed at 
Ningpo shortly after his death. It bears 
a note at the close by a priest, named 
Ju-shéng, stating that he gave 120 “strings” 
of cash (1000 cash to a “string’’) to have 
it printed. 

A Sanskrit-Chinese glossary _ printed 
about 1157 A. D. and entitled Fan J 
Ming I Ch. This is a collection of 
Sanskrit terms, translated and explained 
in the Chinese language. It was com- 
piled by a Buddhist priest named Fa-yiin, 
and has a preface dated 1157. 

A Tangut Buddhist sttra of the twelfth 
century, entitled Avatamsaka-sutra. This 
folded album was not printed in the Chi- 
nese language, but in the little-known 
language of the Hsi-hsia kingdom in 
present-day Kansu Province in north- 
west China. 

An excellent example of Northern Sung 
(A. D. 960-1127) printing is the Wa 
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Tat Pi Yao Fang (Essential Medical Pre- 
scriptions) struck off in 1069 A. D. This 
work, comprising 1,104 medical prescrip- 
tions, was compiled by a Chinese physi- 
cian, Wang Tao, in 752 A. D. Only two 
volumes of this particular edition are 
extant. 

A large manuscript volume, entitled 
Ta Ming T?at-tsu Huang-ti Yii-chth Ch, 
beautifully transcribed for the Ming 
Palace Library, contains the official com- 
munications of the first Ming Emperor 
(1368-1399) to the rulers of surrounding 
tributary states, such as Annam, Cam- 
bodia, Siam, Korea, Japan, and other 
countries. 

A book entitled Hsi ju Er Mu Tzi 
(Helps Which Western Literati Have for Ear 
and Eye), printed in 1626, represents the 
first use of the Roman alphabet in a 
Chinese book. It was compiled by a Jesuit 
missionary, Nicolas Trigault (1577-1628), 
and was published by a Chinese named 
Wang Chéng (1571-1644). Having no 
alphabet of their own, the Chinese were 
impressed with this device for making 
their sounds clear to ear and eye. Though 
the book is not extremely rare, the copy 
owned by the National Library of Peiping 
is a particularly fine example. 

Printing in different colors reached a 
high degree of perfection in China. “Two 
examples, which were printed in as many 
as five colors, should be mentioned here. 
One is a drama, Ch’uan Shan Chin K’o 
(Golden Exhortations to Right Conduct), based 
on Buddhist stories about Mandgalyana, 
the disciple of Gautama who had super- 
natural powers. It was performed inside 
the Palace in the last month of each lunar 
year. The different colors indicate the 
musical score, stage directions, etc. An- 
other example, also in five colors, is the 
Ku Wen Yiian Chien, an anthology of prose, 
compiled and printed in 1685 under 
Imperial auspices. The various colors 
indicate annotations by different scholars. 
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India 


Nine hundred and twenty Indic titles 
were received in the calendar year 1945. 
Of these, the majority were published in 
India during the past five years. The 
following count by subjects is some indi- 
cation of the interests of contemporary 
India: agriculture 47, anthropology 6, 
archaeology 2, art 7, bibliography 22, 
biography 44, Christianity 13, commerce 
10, economics 83, education 20, epig- 
raphy 1, general description 18, geogra- 
phy 4, history 53, Indians abroad 13, 
Indian States 5, industry 40, language 
66, law 30, literature 72, medicine 6, 
military science 7, miscellaneous 52, 
Mohammedanism 5, music 3, natural 
sciences 2, nutrition 6, periodicals and 
newspapers 42, philosophy and religion 33, 
politics and government 110, social sci- 
ences 34, travel 6, yearbooks and direc- 
tories 9. 

The Library of Congress through agents 
in India and by arrangements with the 
Government of India, with the pro- 
vincial governments, and with the govern- 
ments of a few of the large States has 
secured most of the current official and 
trade publications in all fields of knowl- 
edge. These are described in the follow- 
ing sections. 


Older publications have also been ac- 
quired, but in far smaller number. The 
demand for Indica has become so great that 
dealers’ catalogs and bookstores no longer 
can be relied on to fill gaps in the Library’s 


collections. Desiderata lists have been 
prepared, however, and will be circulated 
to dealers and agents as soon as the book 
market becomes less barren in this field. 
It is gratifying to report that the number 
of serials received from India has greatly 
increased during the war years. With 
normal channels still disrupted, the delay 
in transmitting current issues is still con- 
siderable in some cases, but files are being 


brought up to date as rapidly as conditions 


permit. ‘Titles acquired in the past year 
are listed below (those on microfilm are 
excluded). Official serial publications of 
subject value are also included in the lists 
given below. 

Newspapers received currently 
India and Ceylon number sixty-two, in- 
cluding those in English, Portuguese and 
the vernacular. These are listed in the 
Library’s Checklist of Foreign Newspapers and 
are therefore excluded from this report. 


from 


AGRICULTURE 


The Library of Congress has long 
maintained one of the best collections in 
Washington on the agriculture of India. 
For this reason the Library has attempted 
to secure all significant material published 
on this subject, in order that research 
workers might have in one place current 
as well as past publications. However, 
policy in the future may restrict acquisi- 
tions in this field to basic research items 
and material in the vernaculars as the 
Library of the Department of Agriculture 
assumes responsibility for full coverage 
of publications in western languages. 

Ninety per cent of the population of India 
depends for its livelihood on agriculture. 
In any study of presenffday problems this 
subject, therefore, is of great importance. 
R. G. Allan, in his An Outline of Indian 
Agriculture, Baroda State Press, 1941, gives 
a short account designed for a reader 
approaching the subject for the first time. 
The problem is well stated in Manilal B. 
Nanavati’s and J. J. Anjaria’s The Indian 
Rural Problem, Bombay, The Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics, 1944. 

Perjodicals continue to be the most 
important source of information on this 
subject. Those currently received are: 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India 
(govt. publ.), Delhi; Bihar and Orissa, 
Agricultural Department, An Agricultural 
Journal, Patna; Feudatory and Kamondani, 
Madras; Indian Farming (govt. publ.), 
New Delhi; Indian Journal of Agricultural 
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Science (govt. publ.), Delhi; Indian Journal 
of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
(govt. publ.), Calcutta; Madras Agricul- 
tural Journal, Madras; Planters’ Journal and 
Agriculturist, Calcutta; Rural India, Bombay. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


In the Oxford Pamphlets on Indian 
Affairs Series published since 1942, the 
work of Verrier Elwin, The Aboriginals, 
London, 1944, offers a succinct, scholarly 
study of an important minority group. 
An indispensable reference work on a 
primitive group important culturally and 
linguistically is the Encyclopaedia Mun- 
darica, edited by J. Hoffmann and A. van 
Emelen, Patna, 1930. Thirteen volumes 
have now been published. For quick 
reference on the races of India, Racial Ele- 
ments in the Population, London, 1944, by a 
leading authority, Biraja Sankar Guha, is 
valuable; this was published as No. 22 in 
the Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs 
Series. 

ART 

Not more than ten years ago in Cochin 
a school of painting which started in the 
sixteenth century A. D. was “‘discovered” 
in murals on palace walls. This “Kerala” 
art is typically Hindu, showing no in- 
fluence of Moghul or Rajput forms. It 
throws fresh light on the range of char- 
acteristics of Indian painting. So far, it 
has received little attention from Western 
scholars. In 1940 the government of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Cochin pro- 
vided for the publication of two volumes 
of plates and one of explanatory text by 
V. R. Chitra and T. N. Srinivasan, en- 
titled Cochin Murals, Collotype Reproductions 
of the Mural Paintings of Cochin, Based on 
Photography; with explanatory text . . . and 
foreword by Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chettiar. 

Periodicals and other serials in this field 
are: Central Museum, Lahore, Annual 
Report; Central Museum, Nagpur, Bulletin 
and Report; Indian Institute of Architects, 
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Journal, New Delhi; Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, Memoirs and Records; Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, Journal, Calcutta; Madras 
Government Museum, Bulletin; Music 
Academy, Madras, journal; Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India, Bom- 
bay, Report; Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 
Annual Report. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


American students of Indian literature 
have entirely neglected the modern vernac- 
ulars partly as a result of incomplete 
bibliographical information. This should 
no longer be true for Marathi materials as 
an excellent bibliography of all Marathi 
books published between 1800 and 1937 
has been compiled and published (in 1943) 
by Safkara Ganesa Date, 993 Sadasiva, 
Poona 2. 

The cataloging of manuscripts in India 
proceeds at a fair pace. One of the 
principal collections for which a catalog 
has long been promised is now described 
for the first time in A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Samskrta and Prakrta Manuscripts 
(Bhagvat Singhji Collection and H. M. Bhad- 
kamkar Collection) in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, compiled by G. V. Devas- 
thali and published in 1944. 

The Library of the University of Madras 
has also issued several important catalogs 
and indexes of its manuscripts. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Works on Gandhi continue to multiply. 
Recent ones of note are: Dosoo Framjee 
Karaka’s Out of Dust, Bombay, Thacker, 
1944; Mahatma Gandhi; Essays and Reflec- 
tions on His Life and Work, Presented to Him 
on His Seventieth Birthday, October 2nd, 1939, 
edited by S. Radhakrishnan, Allahabad, 
Kitabistan, 1944. The life of another 
figure prominent in India today has been 
recently portrayed in M. R. Duggal’s 
Jinnah, the Mufti-t-azam of Malabar Hill, 
Lahore, M. R. Duggal, 1944. The biog- 
raphies of the most famous Indian leaders 
of the Christian church appear in Indian 
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Christians, Biographical and Critical Sketches 
of Poets, Educationists, Publicists, Reformers, 
Ministers of the Church in India, Madras, G. 
A. Natesan, 1928. 


ECONOMICS 


The economist will find a most interest- 
ing laboratory in India, which is poten- 
tially one of the richest countries in the 
world. The Library of Congress has made 
special efforts to secure all English lan- 
guage books and pamphlets on economics 
published in India during the war years. 
Interest in economics on the part of 
nationalists, scholars, and government 
officials has been deep and the output 
consequently has been extensive and of a 
fairly high quality. The Gandhi plan is 
well stated in Shriman Narayan Agarwal’s 
The Gandhian Plan of Economic Development 
for India... foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi, Bombay, Padma, 1944. Parts 1 
and 2 of the so-called Bombay Plan have 
been published by Penguin Books, 1945, 
under the title Memorandum Outlining a 
Plan of Economic Development for India, by 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, J. R. D. 
Tata, G. D. Birla and others. Criticisms 
of the plan may be found in: A. N. Agar- 
wala’s A Critique of the Industrialists’ Plan, 
Benares, Nand Kishore, 1944; U. N. Ghosh, 
Post War Reconstruction and Planning, Delhi, 
S. Chand, 1944; V. A. Potel and K. P. 
Bhatt, The Masses’ Challenge to the Million- 
aire’s Plan, Bombay, 1944; Bellikoth Rag- 
hunath Shenoy, The Bombay Plan, a Review 
of its Financial Provisions, Bombay, Kar- 
natak, 1944. Other books on planning 
are: A. N. Agarwala’s Pessimism in Plan- 
ning, Being an Essay on the Bottlenecks of an 
Economic Plan for India in Her Present 
Institutional Setting and World Position, 
Allahabad, Kitabmahal, 1944(?); Bimal 
Comar Ghose, Planning for India, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1944; B. K. Shah, 
India Tomorrow, a New Approach to Plan- 
ning, Baroda, Padmaja, 1944; Moks- 
hagundam Visvesvaraya, Reconstruction in 









Post-War India, a Plan of Development All 
Round, Bombay, The All-India Manufac- 
turers’ Organization, 1944. 

Several important mimeographed re- 
ports have been issued on _ post-war 
planning by The Government of India 
Information Services in Washington, D. C. 

Of more general interest are: K. P. 
Sipahi Malani and H. R. Soni, Indian 
Economics (a General Survey of Indian Eco- 
nomic Problems), Benares, N. Kishore, 1936; 
Lanka Sundaram, Nationalism and Self- 
Sufficiency, a Critique of India’s Economic 
Fortunes, Delhi, Rajkamal, 1944; Rams- 
warup Deotadin Tiwari, Our Economic 
Resources, Bombay, New Book Co., 1944; 
Chandulal Nagindas Vakil, Financial Bur- 
den of the War on India, Bombay, 1943; 
Pestonji Ardesir Wadia and K. T. Mer- 
chant, Our Economic Problem, Bombay, New 
Book Co., 1943; Bimalendu Dhar, India’s 
Sterling Position and the War, Calcutta, 
Co-operatif Book Depot, 1944; P. J. J. 
Pinto, System of Financial Administration in 
India, Bombay, New Book Co., 1943 
(Studies in Indian Economics, 16); Mino- 
cheher Rustom Masani’s Your Food, a 
Study of the Problem of Food and Nutrition in 
India, Bombay, Padma, 1944; and Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee’s The Food Supply, Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1944 (Ox- 
ford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 8). 

Periodicals currently received are: Alla- 
habad University, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Bulletin; Annamalai University, 
Bulletin of the Department of Economics, Anna- 
malainagar; Bombay Co-operative Quarterly 
(Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bom- 
bay); Capital, Calcutta; Eastern Economist, 
New Delhi; Financial News, Bombay; 
Indian Finance, Calcutta; Indian Journal of 
Economics, Allahabad; Madras Journal of 
Cooperation, Madras. 


EDUCATION 


Previous to the intensive planning period 
of the past five years, nationalist groups 
had given considerable thought to the 
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reform of education, and a few experi- 
mental schools, both government and non- 
government, were set up. Everyone had 
agreed that university education was too 
one-sided, stressing western culture to the 
complete neglect of that of the Orient. 
This story is well told in Anath Nath 
Basu’s University Education in India, Past and 
Present, Calcutta, The Book Emporium, 
1944. 

Elementary education on a broad if not 
universal basis is of the greatest interest in 
India today. Most of the provincial gov- 
ernments and the Central Government 
have drawn up plans to be put into effect 
over a period of years. Syllabi of these 
plans have been published and are avail- 
able in the Library of Congress. 

A brief analysis of the entire Indian 
educational system is found in The Educa- 
tional System, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1943 (Oxford Pamphlets on Indian 
Affairs, No. 15). 

Periodicals currently received are: Alla- 
habad University, Calendar and Prospectus; 
Andhra University, Annual Register and 
Code; Annamalai University, Calendar, 
Annamalainagar; Bombay University, Bul- 
letin; Dacca University, Bulletin; Education, 
Lucknow; Educational Broadcasts, Calcutta 
and New Delhi; The Moga Journal for 
Teachers, Lucknow; Osmania University, 
Calendar, Hyderabad; Teaching, Bombay; 
Travancore University, Calendar; Visva- 
Bharati, Educational Bulletins, Santiniketan. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Contemporary India’s profound interest 
in government and politics requires no 
illustration here. The receipt of over 
1,300 titles during the war years is evidence 
enough of the preoccupation with this 
subject. In addition, a number of serials 
have been regularly received; among 
them: Federal India and the Indian States, 
3angalore; Gazette of India (govt. publ.), 
Delhi; Independent India, Delhi; Indian 
Annual Register, an Annual Digest of Public 
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Affairs of India, Calcutta; Indian Institute 
of International Affairs, Journal, Allaha- 
bad; Indian Journal of Political Science, 
Allahabad; Indian Municipal Journal, Bom- 
bay; Indian Spectator, New Delhi; Journal 
Officiel (govt. publ.), Pondicherry; Odserver, 
Cuttack; People’s Age, Bombay; Public Re- 
lations Directorate, Weekly Commentary 
(govt. publ.), New Delhi; Roy’s Weekly, 
New Delhi; The States of India, Bombay. 


HISTORY 


The Library’s collections on the history 
of India have been greatly strengthened 
during the war years by the addition of 
nearly 1,200 titles, most of which are 
non-current publications. So large a 
group cannot be listed here, but attention 
should be called to the collection of titles 
relating to the East India Company and 
to the forty or more items which are 
unique in this country. 

Among the serials received are: Andhra 
Historical Research Society, Journal, Rajah- 
mundry, Madras; Bengal: Past and Present 
(Journal of the Calcutta Historical So- 
ciety); Journal of Indian History, Madras; 
Mysore University, Archaeology Depart- 
ment, Annual Report, Bangalore; Numis- 
matic Society of India, Journal, Bombay; 
Panjab University Historical Society, Jour- 
nal, Lahore; Sind Historical Society, 
Journal, Karachi; United Provinces His- 
torical Society, Journal, Allahabad. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Publications in this field have been 
numerous and important during the war 
years. In addition to seturing the signifi- 
cant books and monographs, the Library 
has begun to build up a collection of 
reports, bulletins, and pamphlets issued by 
Indian commercial organizations and in- 
dustrial firms, such as the annual reports 
(past and current) of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, news 
bulletins of the Federation of Piece-Goods 
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and Yarn Merchants’ Associations of 
India, the book of reference of the India 
Jute Mills Association, and the annual 
report (in Gujarati) of the Seeds Trade 
Association Ltd. of Bombay. 

Other serial publications received cur- 

rently are: All-India Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, News Letter, Bombay; All-India 
Radio Merchants Association, Official Bul- 
letin, Bombay; Assam Review and Tea News, 
Calcutta; Association of Engineers, Yournal, 
Calcutta; Bengal Nagpur Railway Magazine, 
Calcutta; Bombay Cotton Review; Bulletins 
of Indian Industrial Research (govt. publ.), 
Delhi; Commerce, Bombay; Commerce and 
Industry, Delhi; Commercial India, Calcutta; 
Indian Aviation, New Delhi; Indian Ceramic 
Society, Transactions, Benares; Indian 
Chemical Society, Annual Report, Journal, 
Calcutta; Indian and Eastern Engineer, Cal- 
cutta; Indian and Eastern Motors, Calcutta; 
Indian Cotton Review, Bombay; Indian En- 
ineering, Calcutta; Indian Labour Gazette 
(govt. publ.), Delhi; Zndian Listener (govt. 
publ.), New Delhi; Jndian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber Journal, Bombay; Indian Mining Asso- 
ciation, Proceedings, Reports, Calcutta; Jn- 
dian Railway Gazette, Calcutta; Indian Sugar, 
Camopore; Indian Textile Journal, Bombay; 
Indian Trade Bulletin (govt. publ.), New 
Delhi; Indian Trade Journal (govt. publ.), 
Calcutta; Labour Gazette (govt. publ.), 
Bombay; Made in India, Calcutta; Marwari 
Association, Bulletin, Calcutta; Mining, 
Geological and Metallurgical Institute of 
India, Transactions, Calcutta; Monthly Sur- 
vey of Business Conditions in India (govt. 
publ.), New Delhi; Mysore Commerce (Organ 
of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce), 
Bangalore; Railway Herald, Karachi; Rail- 
way Times, Bombay; Tisco Review (Tata 
Iron and Steel Co.), Jamshedpur; Trade 
Marks Journal (govt. publ.), Delhi; Trade 
Union Record (Monthly bulletin of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress); Wednesday 
Review, Trichinopolay; Weekly Cotton Statis- 
tics (Bombay East India Cotton Associa- 
tion). 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


During the past year the effort to secure 
all grammars and lexicons of the languages 
of India, no matter when published, has 
continued with some success. The strong 
collection in Sanskrit literary works has 
been augmented by all current publica- 
tions with the exception of certain series 
which have never been acquired by the 
Library of Congress but are found in one 
or more other libraries in this country. 

The modern languages of India have 
been represented in the Library of Con- 
gress largely by older imprints. Recently a 
beginning has been made in acquiring 
material representing the literary output 
of a dozen or so principal vernaculars. It 
is planned to collect this material system- 
atically with the object of developing 
strong representative collections in this 
field. No other American library has any 
important vernacular collections, and those 
at the Library of Congress are expected to 
meet an increasing interest in such ma- 
terials. A number of periodicals in the 
vernacular, including several of a literary 
nature, are listed near the end of this report. 

A most noteworthy acquisition in litera- 
Urdu 
Cambridge U niversity. 


ture is the microfilm copy of all 
manuscripts at 
This was secured through the American 
Council of Learned Societies’ British 
Manuscripts Project. 

Periodicals and other serials containing 
literary and linguistic contributions will be 
found below in the section on Learned 


Societies. 


LIBRARY REPORTS 

Adyar Library, Bulletin (Brahmavidya), 
Madras; Baroda State, Report of the 
Library Department, Baroda; Indian Library 
Association, Bulletin, Calcutta; Madras 
Library Association, Memoirs. 


MEDICINE 


The Library has received few mono- 
graphic works in this field. Periodicals 


2/ 











are: Christian Medical Association of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, Journal, Mysore; 
Indian Journal of Medical Research, Cal- 
cutta; Indian Journal of Ophthalmology, 
Poona; Indian Medical Association, 
Journal, Calcutta; Indian Medical Gazette, 
Calcutta; Indian Medical Journal (Journal 
of the All-India Medical Licentiates’ 
Association), Mylapore; Indian Medical 
Record, Calcutta; Malaria Institute of 
India, Journal, Calcutta. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


All current publications of significance 
have been obtained in this field (in which 
the Library is already strong). An in- 
teresting older title recently acquired is 
Hollis Read’s, The Christian Brahmun; or, 
Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Character 
of the Converted Brahmun, Babayee, Including 
Domestic Habits, Customs, and Superstitions 
of the Hindoos, New York, 1835. Although 
not Indica in the strictest sense, two 
important works on the religions of Tibet 
should be mentioned: the Jistorisch- 
kritischer Versuch iiber die lamatsche Religion 
by Karl Dietrich Hullman, Berlin, 1796, 
and a monograph, La Religione Bon tibetana, 
by Helmut Hoffmann, Rome, Istituto 
italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 
1943. 

Periodicals received currently are: Baha’i 
Weekly, Lahore; Baptist Missionary Review, 
Cuttack; Buddha-prabha or The Light of the 
Buddha (official journal of the Buddha 
Society), Bombay; Conscience, Adyar, Mad- 
ras; The Guardian, Madras; The Hindu 
Outlook, New Delhi; Indian Thinker, Tri- 
vandrum; Jran League Quarterly, Bombay; 
Jaina Gazette, Lucknow; Kalpaka, Tin- 
nevelly; Madras Diocesan Magazine, Mad- 
ras; Muslim Review, Lucknow; Prabuddha 
Bharata, Calcutta; Kalyana-kalpataru, Go- 
rakpur; The Light of the East, Ranchi; 
The Mahé-Bodhi of the United Buddhist 
World, Calcutta; National Christian Council 
Review, Nagpur; Patna Science College, 
Philosophical Society, Bulletin; Philosophi- 
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cal Quarterly, Calcutta; Searchlight, Patna; 
Sri Aurobindo Mandir, Annual, Calcutta; 
The Sunrise, Lahore; The Theosophist, 
Madras. 


SCIENCE 


The Library has secured the few basic 
scientific works published during the past 
year. Most of the significant contribu- 
tions in the field of science still appear 
in serials, of which the Library has a 
representative collection. Those received 
currently are: Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Journal (Science), Calcutta; Benares Mathe- 
matical Society, Proceedings; Bengal Natu- 
ral History Society, Journal, Darjeeling; 
Biochemical Society, Proceedings, Calcutta; 
Bombay Natural History Society, Journal; 
Bose Research Institute, Transactions, Cal- 
cutta; Calcutta Mathematics Society, Bul- 
letin; Calcutta Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Annual Report; Calcutta University, De- 
partment of Science, Journal; Current 
Science, Bangalore; Indian Academy of 
Sciences, Proceedings (Sections A and B), 
Bangalore; Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, Annual Report, Cal- 
cutta; Indian Botanical Society, Journal, 
Madras; Indian Geographical Journal, Ma- 
dras; Indian Institute of Science, Quarterly 
Journal, Bangalore; Indian Journal of Ento- 
mology, New Delhi; Indian Journal of Physics, 
Calcutta; Indian Mathematical Society, 
Journal, Poona; Journal of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, New Delhi; Madras 
University, Journal (Section B, Science); 
The Mathematics Student, Madras; National 
Institute of Sciences in India, Proceedings, 
Transactions, Calcutta; Punjab University, 
Department of Zoology, Bulletin, Lahore. 

Although periodicals on microfilm are 
not included in this report, one notable 
microfilm acquisition should be men- 
tioned: the Journal of the Astronomical 
Society of India, vols. I—XI (all published), 
which came as a gift from the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. No other copy 
is known to exist in this country. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 

An understanding of social conditions in 
India is essential to the study of Indian 
affairs. The following recent acquisitions 
will be of value to the student of this im- 
portant subject: Swaminath Natarajan’s 
Social Problems, London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944, (Oxford Pamphlets on In- 
dian Affairs, No. 7), expertly outlines 
social conditions. The analyst will find 
valuable material in S. Sabramanian’s 
Statistical Summary of the Social and Economic 
Trends in India (in the Inter-War Period), 
Delhi, Govt. of India, Office of the Econo- 
mic Adviser, 1945. Pressing though their 
domestic problem is, Indian authors fre- 
quently turn to wider subjects. Interest- 
ing in the light of American concepts is M. 
Venkatarangaiya’s The Fundamental Rights 
of Man, in Theory and Practice, Bombay, 
Hind Kitabs, 1944. Scientific develop- 
ment in the treatment of criminals in India 
is adequately traced in Frederic Allan 
Barker’s The Modern Prison System of India, 
a Report to the Department, the Progress of 
Prison Reform in India during the Twenty 
Years following the Publication of the Report 
of the 1919-1920 Indian Fails Committee, 
London, Macmillan, 1944. An interest- 
ing presentation of village life is found in 
Frank Lugard Brayne’s Socrates in an Indian 
Village, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 
1943. Observations on developments over 
a half-century can be made by reading at 
the same time T. Ramakrishna’s, Life in an 
Indian Village, London, 1891. The posi- 
tion of women in India is amply explained 
in the following: Margaret E. Cousins’ 
Indian Womanhood Today, Allahabad, Kita- 
bistan, 1941, (Kitabistan Series, No. 5); 
[qbalunnisa Hussain’s Purdah and Polygamy 
in an Indian Muslim Household, Bangalore, 
Hosali Press, 1944; Indra’s The Status of 
Women in Ancient India, a Vivid and Graphic 
Survey of Women’s Position, Religious, Political 
and Legal in Ancient India, Lahore, The 
Minerva Bookshop, 1940; Lakshmi N. 
Menon’s The Position of Women, London, 


Oxford University Press, 1944, (Oxford 
Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 2). 

Periodicals in this field received cur- 
rently are: Indian Journal of Social Work, 
Bombay; Indtan Police Gazette and Annual, 
Calcutta; Indian Social Reformer, Bombay; 
Man in India, Ranchi; National Council of 
Women in India, Bulletin, Bombay; Ser- 
vants of India Society, Report, Poona; 
Soctal Reform Annual (Bombay Presidency 
Social Reform Association); Social Service 
Quarterly, Bombay. 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 

Aligarh Magazine, Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity; Allahabad University Magazine; 
Aryan Path, Bombay; Bengal Weekly, Cal- 
cutta; Bombay Information (govt. publ.); 
Illustrated Weekly of India, Bombay; India 
and the World, Calcutta; India and World 
Affairs, Calcutta; India Tomorrow (govt. 
publ.), New Delhi; Indian Information (govt. 
publ.), New Delhi; Indian News Letter, Cal- 
cutta; The Indian Review, Madras; Mayur 
Bhanj Chronicle, Baripada; Modern Review, 
Calcutta; Monthly Review (official organ of 
the European Association), Calcutta; My 
Magazine, Madras; Mysindia, Bangalore; 
New Horizons, Allahabad; New India, Nag- 
pur; Onlooker, Bombay; Onward, Allahabad; 
The Orient, Calcutta; Sankhya, the Indian 
Journal of Statistics, Calcutta; Science and 
Culture, Calcutta; Trend, Bombay; The 
Twentieth Century, Allahabad; Voice of 
India, Bombay; Weekly News Report (govt. 
publ.), Simla; Weekly Observer, Allahabad. 


LEARNED SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


All-India Oriental Conference, Proceed- 
ings and Transactions; Annals of Oriental 
Research of the University of Madras; Anna- 
malai University, Journal, Annamalaina- 
gar; Asiatic Folklore Society, Proceedings, 
Calcutta; Assam Research Society, Journal, 
Gauhati; Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal 
(Letters), Memoirs, Year Book, Calcutta; 
Benares Hindu University, Journal; Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Annals, 
Poona; Bharatiya Vidya (Journal of the 
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Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), Bombay; Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, Journal, 
Bankipore; Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Journal; Bombay Univer- 
sity, Journal; Calcutta University, Cal- 
cutta Review; Cama Oriental Institute, 
Journal, Bombay; Deccan College Post- 
Graduate and Research Institute, Bulletin, 
Poona; Fergusson College Magazine, Poona; 
Ganganatha Jha Institute, Journal, Alla- 
habad; Greater India Society, Bulletin, 
Journal, Calcutta; Gujarat Research So- 
ciety, Journal, Bombay; Indian P. E. N., 
Bombay; Journal of Oriental Research, Ma- 
dras; Madras University, Journal (Section 
A, Humanities); Mysore University, The 
Half-Yearly Journal, Bangalore; Mythic 
Society, Quarterly Journal, Bangalore; Nag- 
pur University Journal; New Asia, an Organ 
of Onental Culture and Thought, Calcutta; 
New Indian Antiquary, Bombay; Osmania 
University College, Journal, Hyderabad, 
Deccan; Poona Orientalist; Sri Venkates- 
wara Oriental Institute, Journal, Tirupati. 


VERNACULAR PERIODICALS 


Biinlara Katha (Bengali news, govt. publ.), 
Calcutta; Basumati (Bengali—general), 
Calcutta; Bharata Itihasa SamSodhaka Man- 
dala Quarterly (Marathi—history), Poona; 
Bharatiya Samacar (Indian Information— 
Hindi series, govt. publ.), New Delhi; 
Bombay Insurance Brokers Association, 
Annual Report (Gujarati), Bombay; Chan- 
drothayam (Tamil—general), Pudukkothai 
State; Citre Samara (Bengali—illustrated 
war news, govt. publ.), Bombay; Dharma- 
dita (Hindi—Buddhism), Benares; Ham- 
dard-i-Sehat (Urdu—health magazine), Del- 
hi; Illustrated Hindu Weekly (Hindi), New 
Delhi; Jheng-ki Taswirt (Urdu—pictures 
of the war, govt. publ.), Bombay; Katser-7- 
Hind (Gujarati—general), Bombay; Ma- 
harashtra Chamber of Commerce, Mastk— 
Mukha—Patra (Marathi), Bombay; Mar- 
kezi Itttla’at (Indian Information—Urdu 
series, govt. publ.), New Delhi; Sahyadri 
(Marathi—literary), Bombay; Sanskrit Sa- 
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hitya Parishat, Maskam Mukha—Patram 
(literary), Calcutta; Tey Illustrated Weekly 
(Urdu), Delhi; Vinodini (Teluga—cinema 
and general), Madras; Yuddha Citra (Hin- 
di—war news, govt. publ.), Bombay; 
Zoroastrian Association, Annual Report 
(Gujarati), Bombay. 


WAR AND MILITARY PUBLICATIONS 


A. R. P. Journal, Karachi; Behind the 
Headlines, Simla; C. B. I. Roundup, Delhi; 
Contact, New Delhi; Current Affairs, New 
Delhi; Depot Echo, New Delhi; Far East 
News Letter, New Delhi; Fawi Akhbar, 
Delhi; Journal of the Air Forces (India edi- 
tion), New Delhi; Madras Review; Madras 
War Review; Middle East Review, Simla; 
National War Front and A. R. P. Journal, 
Karachi; Polish News, Bombay; Rin Log 
(Monthly magazine of the Royal Indian 
Navy); Round Up (India-Burma theatre), 
Delhi; Safety News (A civil defense maga- 
zine), Bombay; Saint John Ambulance 
Brigade Overseas, Quarterly News Letter, 
New Delhi; Soviet Union News, Delhi; 
Speakers Digest, Bombay; Studies in Inter- 
national Relationsup, Bombay; United War 
Front, Bombay; Victory, New Delhi; Weekly 
Commentary, New Delhi. 


YEARBOOKS, DIRECTORIES, AND GUIDE BOOKS 

Materials in this category which for- 
merly covered only a limited range of 
subjects, have recently been increasing in 
numbers to the enrichment of our knowl- 
edge of contemporary India. Some of the 
more important current additions are: 
Northern India Who’s Who; The Bangalore 
City and South Kanara Directory, ed. by B. R. 
Bhat, Coimbatore; The Coimbatore District 
Guide and Directory, ed. by B. R. Bhat, 
Coimbatore; The Malabar District Guide 
and Directory, ed. by B. R. Bhat, Coimba- 
tore; Newman’s Indian Bradshaw, Calcutta; 
The Nilgiris Guide and Directory, ed. by 
B. R. Bhat, Coimbatore; Industry Year Book 
and Directory, Calcutta; Bombay Stock Ex- 
change Year Book, comp. by M. C. Mehta; 
and Metro’s Calcutta Directory. 
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Ceylon 


The great increase recently in the receipt 
of official, commercial, and society publica- 
tions from Ceylon merits separate mention. 
Recent descriptive materials are: S. F. 
DeSilva’s The New Geography of Ceylon, 3rd 
ed., Colombo, The Colombo Apothecaries’ 
Co., 1943; Garrett Champness Mendis’ 
Ceylon under the British, Colombo, The 
Colombo Apothecaries’ Co., 1944; G. C. 
Mendis’ The Early History of Ceylon; or The 
Indian Period of Ceylon History, Calcutta, 
Y. M. C. A. Publishing House, 1943 (The 
Heritage and Life of Ceylon Series). 

Serials received from Ceylon are: Bésat, 
Colombo; Ceylon and the War (govt. publ.), 
Colombo; Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, 
Annual Report and Accounts; The Ceylon 
Churchman, Colombo; Ceylon Government 
Gazette, Colombo; Ceylon Journal of Science 
(Series A, B, E), Colombo; Ceylon Review 
(govt. publ.), Colombo; Ceylon Tea 
Research Institute, Annual Report, 
Bulletin, Colombo; Ceylon Trade Journal 
(govt. publ.), Colombo; Ceylon War Front 
(govt. publ.), Colombo; Epigraphia Zey- 
lanica, Colombo; Indian Mercantile Cham- 
ber of Ceylon, Report for the Year, Colombo; 
Jaffna College Miscellany, Vaddukoddai; 
Planters’ Association, Review, Kandy; 
Spolia eylanwa (Journal of Colombo 
Museum). 


Japan 


Owing to the war, the Library of Con- 
gress for four years has been completely 
cut off from its normal sources of accessions 
in the Japanese language. It has been 
impossible during these years to purchase 
material directly from Japan or from 
territory occupied by Japanese forces. 
The Interdepartmental Committee for the 
Acquisition of Foreign Publications, how- 
ever, has been active in acquiring and 
microfilming Japanese material, and has 
provided the Library with a complete set 
of the microfilm reels which it has issued. 





Many of these reels contain important 
items in the Japanese language, but even 
the Committee failed to secure all of the 
items it most desired. The use of these 
microfilms at the time of writing (Decem- 
ber 1945) is still restricted, but it is 
expected that the Library will eventually 
receive the original materials from which 
the films were made. These undoubtedly 
will be available for general use. 

In addition, the Library has obtained 


Japanese items—including some of great 


importance—by microfilming certain works 
in private collections and libraries in this 
country, and through transfer from other 
government agencies. The Japanese Sec- 
tion has also received cards which repre- 
sent in detail the holdings of other Japanese 
collections in the United States. The 
resulting union catalog of Japanese mate- 
rial is still incomplete, for some of the 
libraries which possess Japanese material 
are experiencing difficulty in reproducing 
their cards. At present this catalog con- 
tains cards which represent the holdings 
of seven out of the ten leading Japanese 
collections in this country, and which pro- 
vide less detailed information on a large 
number of smaller collections. 

The most significant Japanese acquisi- 
tions during the war years may be grouped 
into two classes: (1) official publications, 
and (2) works of propaganda. They will 
be discussed in this order. 

In any society the basic inventory of 
human resources is its population enu- 
meration. Therefore, in_ collaboration 
with the Census Library Project, a special 
effort has been made to develop the Li- 
brary’s collection of Japanese population 
statistics. These statistics, despite certain 
weaknesses, are by far the most complete 
and reliable to be found for any Asiatic 
nation. 

In the early years of the Meiji period 
(1868-1912) the rapid progress in indus- 
trialization and modernization empha- 
sized the need for an accurate population 
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count. In 1872 the first actual enumera- 
tion was made; this was a count based on 
domicile registrations which had been 
made in accordance with the Registration 
Law (Koseki-hé) of April 1871. From that 
year to 1897 annual estimates were made 
by adding reported births to, and sub- 
tracting reported deaths from, the figures 
obtained in 1872. This system did not 
work well, however, as reporting was in- 
complete and errors were cumulative. 
Beginning in 1898, an actual enumera- 
tion from the registers was made every five 
years, and the results were published as the 
‘domicile population” of 1898, 1903, 1908, 
1913, and 1918. These tabulations were 
issued in a series of volumes entitled Etat 
de le population de Empire du Japon (Nippon 
teikoku jinké seitai t6ket), ‘The report for 1898 
is the only one of this series which is not 
available in the Library of Congress, but 
the results for that year can be found in the 
Library’s copy of Meiji sanji-icht nen Nip- 
pon teikoku jinké tékei [Population statistics 
of the Japanese Empire for 1898]. The 
totals of the annual estimates for the years 
1872-1897 are contained in the appro- 
priate volumes of Nippon tetkoku téket 
nenkan [Statistical annual of the Japanese 
Empire], which are available in the Library. 
In the sixth year of Meiji (1873), Sugi 
K6éji (1828-1917), who is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “founder of Japanese 
statistics,” pointed out how necessary an 
accurate census was for the proper ad- 
ministration of the nation. He proposed 
that a census be conducted in the area 
around Tokyo. This was granted, and a 
census was taken of the province of Kai 
as of December 31, 1879. This census 
covered, for each household, the legal 
status of the dwelling, and the number of 
persons temporarily absent or visiting; 
and for each person, the name, position 
in the household, sex, marital status, age, 
province of birth, religion, occupation, 
and physical defects. The Library of 
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Congress has no publications containing 
the results of this census. 

A national census was not taken until 
1920. It had been foreshadowed in 1895, 
when Dr. Louis Guillaume proposed at 
the meeting of the International Statistical 
Institute, which that year was held in 
Berne, that a world-wide census be taken 
in 1900. This proposal was communi- 
cated to the Japanese Government. In 
1896 Hanabusa Yoshitada (1847-1917), 
who at that time was head of the Tékyé 
t6kei kydkai [Tokyo Statistical Associa- 
tion], proposed to Prime Minister Ité 
Hirobumi (1841-1909) that a census of 
Japan be conducted in 1900. The world 
census, however, did not take place. In 
1902 Nait6 Shiz6, who was a member of 
the lower House, together with a number 
of his colleagues proposed a census law. 
It passed both Houses of the Diet, and 
was promulgated on December 1 of the 
same year as Hoéritsu no. 49: Kokusei 
chésa ni kansuru héritsu [Law relating to the 
National Census]. This law provided 
that the first national census should be 
conducted in 1905, and the second in 
1910; thereafter a census should be taken 
every ten years. The war with Russia 
and the World War resulted in a series of 
postponements. Finally 1920 was chosen 
as the year for conducting the census. 
The law governing its execution (Kokusei 
chésa shiké-rei) was promulgated in Sep- 
tember 1918 as Imperial Ordinance no. 
358, and the First Census was taken on 
October 1, 1920. 

Shortly after this Census, the Japanese 
Government became aware that the sta- 
tutory period of ten years between censuses 
was too long. It realized that there was a 
definite need for more frequent enumera- 
tions in order to determine more accu- 
rately the number and distribution of the 
representatives to be elected to the Diet 
and to the local assemblies. Before the 
census was instituted these representatives 
had been apportioned on enumerations of 
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family registers; after the census had been 
established it was possible for the first 
time to secure accurate population data. 
It was clear that this more accurate enu- 
meration should be utilized as the basis 
for the apportioning of representatives. 
Furthermore, the industrialization of Ja- 
pan was progressing so rapidly that a 
census taken every ten years fell far behind 
the progress of society, and during the 
latter part of the decade represented con- 
ditions so inaccurately that it could not 
be used as a basis for planning. For 
these reasons the Government proposed 
in March 1922 that a “simplified census” 
(kani-naru kokusei chésa) be taken in the 
fifth year of every intercensal period. The 
necessary revision in the basic Census 
Law passed both Houses, and the “‘simpli- 
fied census”? was conducted on October 1, 
1925. 

Complete censuses, therefore, were taken 
in 1920, in 1930, and in 1940; “‘simpli- 
fied” censuses were taken in 1925 and in 
1935. The published reports of these 
various censuses are listed below. Vir- 


tually all of this material has been ob- 
tained by the Library of Congress either 
in original or in copy during the past 
four years; the greater part of it was micro- 
filmed from volumes in the possession of 
Professor Robert B. Hall of the Univer- 


sity of Michigan. A search is being con- 
ducted for those items which are still 
missing. 

Census oF 1920 


I. Kokuset chésa sokuhé: Shotai oyobi jinké [Pre- 
liminary report of the (1920) Census: 
Households and population], Published 
in December 1920. 

II. Dé-, fu-, ken-, gun-, t6-, sho-, shi-, ku-, ché-, 
son-betsu jinké [Population by the various 
grades of administrative districts]. Pub- 
lished in August 1921. 

III. Chishutsu héhé ni yoru Dai ikkai kokuset chésa 
no gaikan [A general view of the First 
National Census, based upon a sample]. 
Published in June 1924. 

IV. Taishé kunen Kokusei chésa hékoku (Reports 
of the 1920 Census]. 


A. <enkoku no bu [Section on All Japan]. 
1. Jinké, Shussei-chi, nenret, 
haigh kankei, kokuseki, minseki, 
shotat [Population, sex, place 
of birth, age, marital status, 
nationality, imperial status, and 
households]. Published in 
October 1928. 
2. Shokugy6 [Occupations]. Pub- 
lished in July 1929. 
3. Futst shotai no kései [Composition 
of ordinary households]. Pub- 
lished in October 1929. 
B. Fu-ken no bu [Prefectural section]. 
Forty-seven volumes. Various dates. 


tatset, 


V. Taishé kunen Kokusei chésa shokugyé meikan 
[Occupational titles used in the 1920 
Census]. Published in March 1931. 

VI. Taishé kunen Kokusei chésa tékei-zu [Charts 
and graphs based upon the results of 
the 1920 Census]. Published in Decem- 
ber 1931. 

VII. Taishé kunen Kokusei chésa kijutsu-hen [De- 
scriptive summary of the 1920 Census]. 
Published in June 1933. 


Census oF 1925 


I. Taishé jhyon-nen Kokusei chésa sokuhé [Prelim- 
inary report of the 1925 Census]. Pub- 
lished in December 1925. 

II. Taishé jayon-nen Kokusei chésa hékoku [Reports 
of the 1925 Census]. 

1. Kijutsu-hen [Descriptive summary]. 
Published in March 1934. 

2. Kenkoku kekka-hyé ( Tableaux récapitulatifs 
pour le Japon propre). Published in 
December 1926. 

. Shi-, ché-, son-betsu shotat oyobi jinké 
{Households and population by 
cities, towns, and villages]. Pub- 
lished in June 1926. 

. Fu-ken hen [Prefectural section]. Forty- 
seven volumes. Various dates. 


Census oF 1930 


I. Shéwa gonen Kokusei chésa sokuhé [Prelimi- 
nary reports of the 1930 Census]. 
1. Shotai oyobi jinké [Households and 
population]. Published in De- 
cember 1930. 
2. Shitsugyé [Unemployment]. Pub- 
lished in December 1930. 

II. Dé-, fu-, ken-, gun-, té-, sho-, shi-, ché-, son- 
betsu jinké [Population by the various 
grades of administrative districts]. Pub- 
lished in June 1931. 
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Chitshutsu chésa ni yoru Shéwa gonen Kokusei 
chésa kekka no gaikan [A general view of 
the 1930 Census, based upon a sample]. 
Published in December 1932. 


Shéwa gonen Kokusei chésa hékoku (Reports of 


the 1930 Census]. 

1. Jinké, taisei, nenrei, haigt kankei, 
shussei-chi, minseki, kokuseki, shotai, 
jukyo (Population, sex, age, mari- 
tal status, place of birth, imperial 
status, nationality, households, 
and _ residences]. Published in 
September 1935. 

Shokugyé oyobt sangy6 [Occupations 
and _ industries]. Published in 
November 1935. 

3. Fagyé no basho [Place of work]. 


Published in 


tho 


I'wo volumes. 

November 1935. 

4. Fu-ken hen [Prefectural section]. 

Forty-seven volumes. Various 
dates. 

. Shi-, ché-, son-betsu jinké [Population 


wn 


by cities, towns, and villages]. 
Published in October 1931. 


’. Roku dat toshi sangyé betsu chikan jinké [Day- 


time population of the six metropolises, 
classified by industries]. Published in 
March 1936. 
Chésa shiryé dai go sh [Investigation mate- 
rials, collection no. 5]: Taishé kunen 
oyoht Shéwa gonen Kokuset chésa sangyé 
betsu jinké no hikaku [A comparison, by 
industries, of the census populations of 
1920 and 1930]. Published in June 
1936. 


. Kokuset chésa no kekka hyésh6 ni mochiubekt 


sangy6 bunrui oyobi shokugyé bunrui [Indus- 
trial and occupational classifications to 
be used in tabulating the results of the 
(1930) Census]. Published in March 
1931. 

Shéwa gonen Kokuset chésa saisht hékoku sho 
[Final report of 1930 Census]. Pub- 
lished in March 1938. 


CENsus oF 1935 


. Shéwa jinen Kokuset chésa sokuhé: Shotat 


oyobi jinké [Preliminary report of the 1935 
Census: Households and _ population]. 
Published in December 1935. 


. Shéwa jinen Kokusei chésa hékoku [Reports 


of the 1935 Census]. 
1. Zenkoku hen [Section on All Japan]. 
Published in February 1939. 


2. Fu-ken hen [Prefectural section]. 


Forty-seven volumes. Various 


dates. 

3. Shi-, ché-, son-betsu jinké [Popula- 
tion by cities, towns, and villages]. 
Published in November 1936. 

Census or 1940 


The only material published from the 
1940 Census was the distribution of the 
population, by sex, for all administrative 
divisions from prefectures down to machi 
[towns] and mura [villages]. This material 
appeared first in Kampé [Official gazette] 
on April 18, 1941. It was reprinted in 
Hérei zensho [Complete laws and statutes], 
issue of April 1941, pp. 559-653. It seems 
also to have been issued in May 1941 as a 
separate publication, with the title Shéwa 
jiigo-nen Kokuset chésa naicht jinké-su: Shi-, 
ché-, son-betsu [Population of Japan proper 
according to the 1940 Census, by cities, 
towns, and villages]. This last publica- 
tion, however, has not been received by 
the Library of Congress. 


The Library regrets the incompleteness 
of its holdings in the census reports of the 
outlying territories which have been under 
Japanese control—Korea, Formosa, Kara- 
futo (southern Sakhalin), the Kwantung 
Leased Territory, and the Japanese Man- 
dated Islands. A search for this material 
is being conducted, and when these vol- 
umes are obtained they will be reported 
in this Journal. 

Another important official publication 
received recently is Genké hérei shiran 
[Complete collection of laws in force], in 
thirteen volumes. The loose-leaf edition 
received was complete to 1939. The 
interleaving of supplements already present 
in the Japanese collection made this set 
complete to 1941. During the war years it 
has been one of the most constantly used 
items in the entire Japanese collection. 
The addition of this set brings to twenty- 
four the number of editions of this item 
which are available in the Japanese 
collection. Still other important publica- 
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tions in this category are: Jéyaku isan 
(Recueil des traités et conventions entre le Fapon 
et les Putssances étrangéres), in sixteen 
volumes, and Kyy jéyaku isan (Recueil des 
traités et conventions entre le Japon et les 
Puissances étrangéres, 1854-1925), in three 
volumes; Nippon tetkoku tékei nenkan [Statis- 
tical annual of the Japanese Empire] for 
1937, 1938, and 1939; K6j6 téket-hyé 
(Factory statistics} for 1936 and 1938; 
Eisei nempé [Annual report of the Sani- 
tary Bureau, Department of Welfare] 
for 1938; and Nérinshé tékei-hyé [Statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry] for 1939. 

One other official publication worthy of 
mention is the Battle Instructions, Special 
issue no. 28, issued by the Army Division 
of the Imperial General Staff [Dai honei, 
Rikugun-bu] on July 20, 1944. This 
document, entitled Saipan-t6 sakusen no 
kyékun [The lessons of the battle of Saipan], 
carries the characters kyokuhi on its cover, 
indicating that it is classified as ‘‘Most 
Secret.” This designation is followed by 
the instructions: “‘Use with care; after 
using, destroy by burning.” The work 
consists of three parts: (1) a survey of the 
military situation before the American 
landing; (2) a day-by-day account of the 
progress of the campaign; and (3) lessons 
to be drawn from the loss of Saipan. Maps 
at the end of the work give a detailed pic- 
ture of the distribution of troops and forti- 
fications on Saipan as of April 30, 1944, an 
elaborate analysis of the terrain, a drawing 
of the coast where the American troops 
landed, and a chart of the Central Pacific 
Islands which shows how many times each 
had been bombed in the first ten days of 
June 1944, 

The Japanese propaganda materials 
received by the Library during the war 
years have generally fallen into two classes: 
(1) those designed to stimulate patriotic 
fervor in Japan itself, and (2) those in- 
tended to explain to the citizens of 
occupied areas the advantages of living 





under administrations supported by the 
Japanese. The most interesting item in 
the first category deals with the Japanese 
campaigns in China during the years 
1937-1939. It is entitled Sezsen bijutsu 
[The Holy War represented in art). 
This elaborate volume was published in 
1940 by the Rikugun bijutsu. kydékai 
[Military Fine Arts Association]. It car- 
ries reproductions of over 400 paintings 
and carvings which were shown in 1939 
at an exhibit conducted jointly by the 
Rikugun bijutsu kyédkai and the Asahi 
shimbun-sha [Asahi News Company] in 
commemoration of the second anniversary 
of the “China Incident.” The purpose of 
these art works is “to perform a patriotic 
service by transmitting to the Home Front 
{a conception of] the sufferings of the 
officers and men in the Front Lines.” 
The original exhibit was shown in im- 
portant cities throughout Japan and in 
Manchuria. 

The frontispiece (kuchie) comprises four 
color reproductions of paintings in the 
western style, entitled “The Battle before 
the Chung-hua Gate at Nanking,” “[Our] 
Army Pushes with Difficulty up a Moun- 
tainside,” “Captain Fukuyama Yonesuke 
is Mortally Wounded in His Plane,” and 
“Sudden Attack’’; and one reproduction 
of a painting in the Japanese style, entitled 
“Rain Falls on the Yangtze River.”” The 
main body of the work consists of five 
parts: ‘“The Line of Battle,” 132 items re- 
presenting battle scenes; ‘““The Heroes in 
White,” 18 representations of convalescent 
soldiers; “Occupied Territory,” 83 scenes 
in China, many of which are intended to 
show how benevolently the Japanese 
military forces were treating the civilian 
populace of China; “Behind the Guns” 
(i. e., The Home Front), 42 scenes in 
Japan proper, which demonstrate the 
patriotic services of those at home; and 
“Collection of Sketches,’? 46 items. 

Another work which celebrates the 
achievements of Japanese arms is Hité 
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senkt [Record of the Philippine Campaign], 
compiled by the Hit6 haken-gun hédé-bu 
[Information Division of the (Japanese) 
Expeditionary Force to the Philippine 
Islands]. This volume, which is illus- 
trated by interesting photographs and 
tactical maps, is a collection of essays 
written by Japanese Army correspondents 
who accompanied the Japanese Army to 
the Philippines. It was published in 
Tokyo in March 1943. 

Three issues of Front, a magazine of 
excellent photographs beautifully repro- 
duced on heavy paper, may be cited as 
examples of Japanese propaganda material 
prepared for distribution in occupied areas. 
The issue numbered 5-6 is devoted to 
Manchoukuo, the Japanese-supported 
state created after the “Incident” of 
September 18, 1931. It is intended to 
demonstrate how the administration of the 
area, the development of its resources, and 
the happiness of its citizens have advanced 
under its new Government. The text is 
entirely in Chinese. Throughout the vol- 
ume constant emphasis is laid on the ideal 
of unifying Asia under Japanese guidance. 
The entire last page is occupied by the 
following inscription, which is written in 
large red characters: 

It is impossible for Asia not to become unified. 
With regard to its aims, its activities, or its future— 
the same principle must apply. The day on 
which Asia becomes truly unified will mark the 
completion of the establishment of the New Order 
throughout the world! 


The text of issue no. 7 is entirely in 
English. ‘This issue is devoted to celebrat- 
ing the bravery and skill of Japanese para- 
troop units. No. 14, with text in English 
and in Chinese, is devoted to the Philip- 
pine Islands, and lays special stress on the 
“independence” granted to the Philip- 
pines by the Japanese on October 14, 1943. 

Special mention also must be accorded 
the services performed on behalf of the 
Library by Lieutenant Colonel Willard 
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Webb and Lieutenant Lloyd S. Milligan, 
two members of the Library staff who have 
been serving in the Far East with the 
United States Army. Both have for- 
warded to Washington Such items as they 
thought would be of interest and value to 
the Library. Lieutenant Milligan, in 
addition to his pressing military duties, has 
arranged for the preservation of complete 
sets of certain publications issued in the 
Philippines during the Japanese adminis- 
tration, and has given personal attention 
to the preservation of such items in the 
Japanese language as were available to 
him. 

Some of the material intercepted and 
preserved by Lieutenant Milligan has 
already arrived in the Library. Among 
this material are nine issues of Takuma 
[The Cutter and the Polisher]—an allusion 
to Shih ching, the ancient Chinese Book of 
Odes. Takuma is a semi-oflicial Japanese 
journal for the study of military science. 
It is devoted primarily to the study of 
tactical problems, but it also contains some 
articles of a more general nature. The 
issue of October 1942 prints the examina- 
tion questions given in that year to Army 
and Navy cadets. The issue of November 
1943 is a special number devoted to pub- 
lishing a revised edition of a manual for 
troops, which is entitled Guntai naimu-rei 
{Regulations relating to interior military 
economy]. Regulations are given on 
obedience, forms of address, commands, 
reports, care of barracks, reveille and in- 
spection, furloughs and leaves, protection 
of secrets, health and hygiene, and many 
other subjects. The text is given in par- 
allel columns, in order to show clearly the 
revisions which have been made. In the 
copy received by the Library many 
regulations have been carefully underlined 
in red and blue pencil by the former owner, 
who sometimes also made marginal an- 


notations. 
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The Near East 


ARABIC ACQUISITIONS 


The most valuable recent acquisition of 
the Near East Section is the library col- 
lected by Sheikh Mahmud al-Imam al- 
Mansuri, a retired sheikh of al-Azhar 
University in Cairo. This collection was 
procured in June 1945 through the efforts 
of Dr. Charles R. Watson, retiring presi- 
dent of the American University in Cairo, 
and Dr. Edwin E. Calverley of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

No detailed description will be possible 
until the catalog of the collection becomes 
available. However, from Dr. Calverley’s 
report, it appears that there are about 
5,000 volumes (including over 1,400 manu- 
scripts), nearly all of which are in Arabic. 
Almost every phase of general Islamics is 
represented: Koran commentaries, tra- 
ditions, religious law, history, literature, 
dictionaries, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
theology, and philosophy. The high qual- 
ity of the material is due largely to the 
fact that it was personally selected by the 
former owner from sources in_ India, 
Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, North Africa, 
and Europe. It is expected that this ac- 
quisition will prove particularly valuable 
in strengthening the Library’s holdings of 
Near Eastern editions of Arabic texts, a 
field relatively uncultivated by the Li- 
brary in the past. 


The Library’s collection of Arabic 
periodicals published in this country be- 
fore 1941 is in a very fragmentary state. 
Since the Arabic press in the Americas is 
slowly dying out, the Near East Section is 
making a serious effort to acquire the back 
files of as many of these publications as 
possible for the valuable material they 
contain on the history of the Arabs and 
their activities in the United States. 

Through the generous co-operation of 
various Arab-American friends, the Near 
East collection has been enriched recently 


by important accessions of material of this 
nature. By gift from Miss Marie el- 
Khoury of New York, the Library has 
acquired a bound volume of al-Da’irah 
(1900-1901), the first magazine published 
in Arabic in the Western Hemisphere. 
Mr. Joseph Maloof of Brooklyn has like- 
wise presented the Library with volumes 
one to three (1898-1900) of his paper al- 
Ayyam, the second oldest Arabic newspaper 
published in the United States. By pur- 
chase there has been acquired an almost 
complete file (1911-1941, with only five 
years missing) of the newspaper al-Bayan, 
the only Arabic publication in this coun- 
try which represents the Druze and Mos- 
lem elements in the Arabic-speaking com- 
munity. This material is particularly 
interesting because it covers not only the 
years of World War I (the Near Eastern 
phase of which is fully reported), but also 
the period of the 1925-1926 Druze revolt 
in Syria. 

The Library’s collection of Arabic news- 
papers and periodicals published outside 
this country includes 143 newspapers and 
36 periodicals. Only a small proportion 
of these is received currently, but efforts 
will be made to insure regular receipt of 
the important titles as soon as conditions 
permit. 


PERSIAN AND TURKISH ACQUISITIONS 


The Persian and Turkish collections of 
the Library are notable chiefly for their 
strength in government publications, while 
their weakness lies in basic works of refer- 
ence. For many years the Library has 
been fortunate in being able to obtain 
government publications through the oper- 
ation of exchange agreements with Near 
Eastern governments. With the expansion 
of this phase of the acquisitions program 
the Library has acquired a considerable 
amount of material in Persian and Pashto 
published by the Afghan Government. 
This in no sense constitutes a complete 
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series of official Afghan publications, but 
it is probably much more than is possessed 
by any other library in this country. 
Among the items being currently received 
are: the two Afghan magazines dealing 
with the social and historical sciences, 
Aryana (in Persian) and Kabul (published 
in Pashto by the Afghan Academy), the 
official daily paper Islah, and IJqtisad, the 
official economic journal of the Afghan 
Government. 

The Library is now receiving a greater 
number of Turkish reference works as 
a result of the Turkish Government’s 
activity in publishing this kind of material. 
Titles of which the Library is receiving 
fascicles as issued include: Jslam Anstk- 
lopedist [The ‘Turkish edition of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam|, Tiirk Hukuk Lugati 
[Turkish Law Dictionary], Sanat Ansik- 
lopedisi [Encyclopedia of the Arts], and 
the Jnénii Anstklopedisi, a general reference 
work somewhat along the lines of the 
Enciclopedia italiana. There is, however, 
some doubt whether all these works will 
be carried through to their conclusion. 
Recent reports from Turkey indicate that 
the publication of this type of material has 
become a fad, and in any case works of 
this nature appearing in the Near East 
are often abandoned after a few volumes 
or even a few fascicles have appeared. 
No such activity appears to be taking 
place in Iran, but in Egypt an Arabic 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam is 
being published and will be secured for 
the Library. 

The Library’s periodical and news- 


paper holdings in this field are as follows: 


Turkish, 4 newspapers; 10 periodicals. 
Pashto, 1 newspaper; 10 periodicals. 
Persian, 83 newspapers; 16 periodicals. 


Owing to the war, few of these are 
received currently, but efforts are now 
being made to secure the most important 
titles. 
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Palestine 


Thirty-two years ago, when the former 
Semitic Division of the Library was first 
established, Hebrew literature meant, to 
all intents and purposes, biblical and 
rabbinical literature. The latter, to be 
sure, was a somewhat elastic term, cover- 
ing a wide and varied field and taking 
almost all learning for its province; but 
what was thus defined was essentially a 
scholastic and academic literature, har- 
nessed, for the most part, to Jewish 
religious tradition. Philosophy, for ex- 
ample, for all its ingenuity and profundity, 
was inextricably bound up with theology 
and biblical exegesis; law with the defini- 
tion and refinement of religious prescrip- 
tions; medicine with the exposition and 
justification of ritual ordinances relating 
to diet and hygiene; folklore and legend 
with ine fanciful, homiletic interpretation 
of Scripture; poetry with liturgy. True 
enough, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, in the wake of Jewish emancipa- 
tion elsewhere and of the movement of 
intellectual “enlightenment” which had 
been sweeping Europe, an attempt was 
made, principally in Russia, Poland, and 
Lithuania, to break away from this almost 
exclusively religious tradition and _ to 
create what might be described as a 
secular Hebrew literature—that is, a 
literature of fiction, belles-lettres, non- 
liturgical poetry, scientific treatises, period- 
icals and even daily newspapers. The 
significance of this attempt (the results of 
which are extensively represented in the 
Library’s collections) lies, however, far 
more in what it contributed to the renais- 
sance of the ancient Hebrew language and 
to the direction of the Jewish literary 
genius into new channels than in its own 
artistic merit. Its themes, motifs and 
insights were rooted, of necessity, in 
peculiarly Jewish experience, so that it 
was still possible to contend that Hebrew 
letters had not yet been fully emancipated. 
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Today the entire situation has changed. 
Thanks mainly to the rapid development 
of Jewish colonization in Palestine since 
the close of the First World War, Hebrew 
has now become a spoken language, 
recognized as one of the three official 
tongues of the Holy Land. This means 
that it has of necessity become a vehicle 
of expression for contemporary life and 
thought, a language of instruction in 
school and college, a medium of communi- 
cation for scientific and technical research, 
for stage and screen, for business and sport 
and, indeed, for all the activities of a vital 
community. 

Such a revolution naturally has its price. 
It is no easy thing for men and women 
reared in a European environment and 
employing Occidental categories of thought 
to express themselves adequately and 
accurately in a language whose generic 
structure and genius were determined by 
an Oriental civilization some four thousand 
and more years ago. Despite the efforts 
of a special Commission on Language 
(Va‘ad ha-Lashon), sponsored by the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and already respon- 
sible for serviceable vocabularies in such 
fields as banking and medicine, in daily 
usage there is still a marked tendency to 
commit mayhem on philology and to 
make shift with improvised and solecistic 
neologisms; it is not always a simple 
matter to find an equivalent for “‘postage 
stamp” or “quarterback” that would 
satisfy the purist! Nevertheless, with all its 
excesses and eccentricities, the modern 
revival of the Hebrew language may be 
said to have paved the way for a basic 
revolution in Hebrew literature; with the 
result that this literature is no longer 
confined to strictly Jewish disciplines. 
Hebrew, like any other modern language, 
is not restricted to the expressions of an 
exclusively native or national genius; it is 
now possible to use it (and it is, in fact, 
being used) for discussion of the atomic 
bomb as well as of the finer points of 






Talmudic law. Put in another way, the 
fact that it is written in Hebrew is today 
the least, not the most important, of its 
characteristics. 

These new developments have altered 
the entire aim and purpose of the Hebraic 
collections of the Library of Congress. 
Heretofore, the Hebraic collections were 
a repository of Jewish lore. Today they 
are more than that; for while emphasis 
continues to be laid on Jewish traditional 
learning and on the representation of 
distinctively Jewish culture as part of the 
world’s heritage, the Hebraic collections 
must go beyond these restricted limits. 
They must serve as a repository of, and 
center of information on, general scientific, 
political and literary publications, not 
specifically of Jewish content, which 
happen to be written in the Hebrew 
language. They must serve the agricul- 
tural expert as well as the Talmudist, the 
student of geology or physics as well as 
of Midrash or Halakha. 

This extension of interest is reflected 
especially in the nature of the Library’s 
Hebraic acquisitions during the past six 
years. Most of the volumes added to the 
collections have dealt with general, not 
specifically Jewish, topics, or—where the 
latter has been the case—with the particu- 
lar interests of contemporary Palestinian 
Jewry rather than with traditional Jewish 
lore. Mainly, as we have said, this is ow- 
ing to the general revival of the Hebrew 
language and the development of Jewish 
colonization in the Holy Land. There is, 
however, another important factor which 
should not be overlooked. During the 
period in question, the great bastions of 
traditional Jewish learning in Eastern 
Europe have been destroyed. The result 
is that Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv have now 
replaced Warsaw and Vilna as the prin- 
cipal centers of Jewish book production; 
and it is obvious that the literary products 
of a milieu where Hebrew is the vernacular 
are bound to be widely different from 
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those of an environment where it is re- 
served mainly for sacred and rabbinic 
studies. This is not to imply, of course, 
that the latter are by any means neglected 
in modern Palestine; the products of such 
institutions as the Kook Foundation, the 
Fischel Institute and the Hebrew Uni- 
versity provide ample evidence to the 
contrary. However, traditional Jewish 
lore now furnishes but one element, and 
no longer the bulk, of contemporary 
Hebrew literature. 

The following lists of recent Hebraica 
acquired by the Library of Congress are 
intended t be representative rather than 
exhaustive. They have been designed to 
illustrate, especially to the lay reader, the 
effects of the new trends upon the Library’s 
holdings. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM EUROPEAN WORKS 


The most significant category of recent 
Hebraica is, perhaps, that of translations 
from European languages, since these 
reflect in eloquent fashion the increasing 
decline of Hebrew literary isolationism on 
the one hand, and the constant interpene- 
tration of Palestinian Jewish and Western 
cultures on the other. A complete bibli- 
ography of the Library’s holdings in this 
field is now available for use in the Li- 
brary. The translations range from cur- 
rent ‘“‘best-sellers” to standard classics. 
Among the former, mention may be made 
especially of Hebrew renderings of Rau- 
schning’s Gesprache mit Hitler (Sihoth ‘im 
Hitler, Tel-Aviv, 1941); Quentin Reynold’s 
The Woundéd Don’t Cry (Ha-petsu ‘im lo za 
‘aku, Tel-Aviv, 1942); Gregory Bienstock’s 
The Struggle for the Pacific (Milhemeth ha- 
Okeanus ha-Shaket, Merhavya, 1942), and 
Wendell Willkie’s One World (‘Olam ehad, 
Jerusalem, 1944); while in the purely 
literary genre were Abraham Jacobowitz’s 
version of André Maurois’ Patapoufs et Filt- 
fers (Ha-Mishmana ‘im weha-Muirzana ‘im, 
Tel-Aviv, 1944) and Hawah Fichman’s of 
Erika Mann’s Muck, der Zauberonkel (Muk, 
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ha-dod ha-kosem, Tel-Aviv, 1943?). Ren- 
derings of European classics ranged from 
Homer to contemporary English poets. 
An abridgement of the late Saul Tcherni- 
chovski’s notable version of the Odyssey 
was published in 1942 by the house of 
Schocken in Tel-Aviv, while from the firm 
of Gazith in the same city came, also in 
1942, an excellent rendering of the 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes, by Shlomo Shpan. 
Greek literature was likewise represented 
by a translation of Aristotle’s Ethics, Books 
I-II, contributed by Professor Leon Roth 
to the series of philosophical classics which 
he is editing for the Hebrew University, 
and by a rendering of Plato’s Apology, 
Crito, Phaedo, and other dialogues, issued 
by the house of Schocken. As for more 
recent European literature, the works of 


Jewish authors who wrote in European 


languages are now being brought to 
Hebrew readers by means of a special 
series entitled Li-gevulam, “unto their 
boundary,” a name taken from the Scrip- 
tural verse which envisages the ultimate 
return of the scattered children of Israel 
“unto their own boundary.” The series, 
edited by S. Perlman and published with 
the aid of the Bialik Foundation, has thus 
far included renderings of Heinrich Heine’s 
Memoiren and Gestandnisse, Henri Bergson’s 
iy Energie spirituelle (with introduction by 
Martin Buber), and of works by Solomon 
Maimon, Georg Brandes and Sigmund 
Freud. Heine is also represented by a 
delicately and sensitively rendered selec- 
tion, Mivhar shire Heine, by J. Ben-Zaccai 
published at Jerusalem in 1944. Note- 
worthy also, in this field, is Jacob Orland’s 
translation of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies 
(Jerusalem, 1944), especially distinguished 
for its remarkably faithful yet spirited 
version of ““The Assyrian came down like 
a wolf on the fold.” Lastly, mention may 
be made of a volume of United Nations’ 
war poetry, ‘Ale teref, edited by Azriel 
Schwartz and published, in 1943, by the 
Hashomer Hatzair organization. This 
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volume includes versions of W. H. Auden’s 
“Song of the Refugees,” Herbert Read’s 
“After Guernica” and Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
“December 1941,” while a specially strik- 
ing contribution is Judah Karni’s poem, 
“Kamets Alef, Ah” (ABC for Infants) 
which deserves quotation: 


Children of the rabbi’s school, 
Little babes of Israel, 

If the angel ask, 

If the recording angel ask: 
Where studied ye the Torah 

Or learned the A B C? 

Then answer as your fathers did: 
We—we studied Torah 

And learned the A B C 

In a sea of flames! 


WAR RECORDS 


European Jewry’s baptism of fire during 
the past five years has indeed left its 
imprint upon modern Hebrew literature, 
in the form of personal memoirs and eye 
witnesses’ testimonies concerning the ag- 
ony to which the Jewish masses were 
exposed in Poland. Of especial signi- 
ficance in this field are Mosheh Prager’s 
Yewen metsulah ha-hadash (Tel-Aviv, 1941), 
which gives a detailed and _ illustrated 
account of what took place in Poland 
after the Nazi invasion, and Isaac Griin- 
baum’s Milhamoth yehudei Polonia, 1913- 
1940 (Jerusalem, 1941), which presents 
the story of Jewish sufferings in that 
country against a somewhat wider back- 
ground. Useful also as source-material 
for historians, is Ya‘akov Kaufman’s 
translation of Joel Mastboim’s diary, 
Shishim yom be-Polin shel Hitler (Tel- 
Aviv, 1940), covering sixty days in the 
Warsaw ghetto. Of the same order is 
Jacob Kurtz’s Sefer ‘eduth, or “Book of 
testimony” (Tel-Aviv, 1943/44), which is 
the personal narrative (written originally 
in Yiddish) of a Jew who managed to 
escape from the Polish inferno. 

Other aspects of European Jewry’s 
participation in the war are covered by a 
Hebrew translation of Joseph Kliersfeld’s 


manuscript work on Jews in the armies 
of the world, now enlarged to cover World 
War II, Sare tsava mi-Yisrael (Jerusalem, 
1943), and by Abraham Akavia’s interest- 
ing volume, ‘Jm Wingate be-Habash (Tel- 
Aviv, 1944), dealing with Wingate’s cam- 
paign in Ethiopia. 


ECONOMICS AND HISTORY 


The Jews of Palestine, however, are 
looking not only backward to the European 
misery in which so many of them and their 
brethren have been particularly involved, 
but also forward to the possibility of a 
happy and successful future in their new- 
found home. This has generated in- 
creased interest in the economic poten- 
tialities both of the Holy Land and of the 
Near East in general, and that interest has 
found expression in several notable addi- 
tions to the literature of the subject. Es- 
pecially serviceable, in this field, is David 
Horowitz’s comprehensive treatise on the 
development of economic conditions in 
Palestine, Ha-Kalkalah ha-artst-yisraelith be- 
hithpatehuthah (Tel-Aviv, 1943/44), which 
includes an English abstract of the main 
contents. Legal and other aspects of 
Palestinian land tenure are discussed in 
Abraham Granovsky’s Be-ma‘arekheth ha- 
karka‘ (Jerusalem, 1940), while a complete 
account of Jewish investments in the Holy 
Land, from 1918 until 1937, is presented 
by Abraham Ulitzur in his Ha-hon ha- 


leumi u-binyan ha-arets (Jerusalem, 1939). 


Labor problems form the theme of Ben- 
jamin Avniel’s Problemoth be-yahase ‘avodah 
ba-arets (Jerusalem, 1943), while the his- 
torical aspects of the Jewish labor move- 
ment are treated by Samuel Eisenstadt in 
his Perakim be-toledoth tenu‘ath ha-po‘alim 
ha-yehudtth 1944), a well- 
documented Mosheh 
Braslavsky in his Tenu‘ath ha-po‘alim ha- 
artsi-yisraelith (Ain Charod,"1942), a more 
popular presentation. The history of Jew- 
ish colonization has also found representa- 
tion in recent Palestinian Hebraica, prin- 
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cipally in Alex Bein’s impressive Toledoth 
ha-hithyashvuth ha-tsiontth (Jerusalem, 1942), 
and also in two lesser works: the veteran 
Moshe Smilansky’s Perakim be-toledoth ha- 
yishuv (Tel-Aviv, 1939-), a fascinating 
collection of reminiscences, and in Abra- 
ham Salamon’s Petah-Tikwah, a history of 
Petah-Tikvah, one of the early settlements 
(Tel-Aviv, 1939). The participation of 
the halutsim, or youthful pioneers in the 
developing of the country is commemo- 
rated in the special anthology, Sefer he- 
haluts, edited by Mosheh Basok and pub- 
lished in Jerusalem in 1939/40, while the 
work of the Mizrahi wing of the Zionist 
movement finds its historian in Moses 
Ostrovsky, author of Toledoth ha-Mizrahi 
be-Erets yisrael (Jerusalem, 1943). 

An excellent guide to contemporary 
Palestine is Eliyahu Blank’s Erets Israel, 
Sefer geograft (Tel-Aviv, 1945), which con- 
tains an especially useful list of new 
Jewish settlements, according to the census 
of 1940. It is curious, however, that 
despite its fairly wide coverage, this 
volume omits any reference to the historic 
sect of the Samaritans in Nablus (Shechem). 


NEAR EAST 


Not only Palestine but the Near East 
in general has engaged the attention of 
contemporary Hebrew writers. Perhaps 
the most important work in this field to 
have appeared in recent years is Alfred 
Bonne’s Ha-Pituah ha-kalkali shel ha-mizrah 
ha-tikhon, issued by the Economic Re- 
search Institute of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine and available also in English 
under the title The Economic Development of 
the Middle East (Jerusalem, 1944). Rather 
more political in complexion is Martin 
Seliger’s Mediniyuth erofith be-Mizrah ha- 
Karov (Jerusalem, 1941), which discusses 
the beginnings of modern European policy 
in the Near East in the time of Mohammed 
Ali (1805-1849). More strictly Jewish in 
appeal are Yitshak Molko’s Be-ha‘ir hamiz- 
rah (Jerusalem, 1943), on Jews in the 
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Levant in recent times, and Braha Habas’ 
fascinating booklet on the Jews of Iraq 
and the exotic mountain communities of 
Kurdistan, Aim kerovim-nidahim (Tel-Aviv, 
1942/43). This last work appears in a 
series which is a virtual equivalent of the 
English Penguin books. A comprehensive 
geographical, historical, social and eco- 
nomic survey of Turkey, Turkiyah, by 
Shaoul Hareli (Jerusalem, 1941), also 
claims mention in this place. 


LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


Nor is it only in the more material side 
of their culture that Palestinian Jews mani- 
fest interest. ‘The strong sense of a national 
revival which dominates the entire scene 
also directs increased attention to the 
humanistic heritage of Israel. This finds 
expression in divers ways. There is, for 
example, a marked revival of interest in 
the Hebrew language itself, born of the 
need for accommodating it to modern life. 
This is illustrated by Saul Barkali’s index 
of some 12,000 Hebrew nouns in use from 
biblical times until the present day 
Luah ha-shemoth ha-shalem (Jerusalem, 1944). 
To each is added its appropriate declined 
forms, so that the work may be used for 
ready reference. Of more literary appeal 
is a collection of Hebrew belles-lettres 
edited by Haim Toren and Marcus 
Rabinson, Sifruthenu ha-yafah (Jerusalem, 
1944), and an excellent survey of Hebrew 
literature between the two wars, Ha- 
sifruth ha-‘ivrith beyn shetet milhamoth ‘olam, 
by Benzion Benshalom (Jerusalem, 1942). 
Hebrew poetry also has not been neglected 
by Palestinian literary critics. David Yel- 
lin’s Torath ha-shirah ha-sefardith (Jerusalem, 
1940) provides an authoritative introduc- 
tion to medieval Hebrew poetry of the 
Spanish period, while Nehemiah Linde’s 
Mi-torath ha-lashon wehashirah bi-yeme ha-be- 
naim (Jerusalem, 1943/44) discusses the 
more technical subject of medieval Hebrew 
versification and prosody. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


This interest in the humanistic culture 
of the Holy Land is not confined to the 
modern period. Archaeology is a subject 
of absorbing interest to Palestinian Jews, 
and popular Hebrew editions of such 
recently discovered monuments of ancient 
Syro-Palestinian history and literature as 
the Ras Shamra texts and the Lachish 
Letters are reported to be already ex- 
hausted. This interest also manifests it- 
self in the publication of Professor Nahum 
Slouschz’s Ozar ha-kethovoth ha-finikiyoth 
(Jerusalem, 1942), an annotated corpus of 
Phoenician inscriptions, which will sup- 
plement the standard but antiquated work 
of G. A. Cooke. Interest in archaeology 
is revealed also by the appearance of a 
new periodical, Kedem, edited by Professor 
E. L. Sukenik and devoted to this science. 
The periodical, which will be issued at 
irregular intervals, is published by the 
Museum of Jewish Antiquities of the 
Hebrew University. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


In the physical sciences, perhaps the 
greatest single contribution of the war 
years has been Melech Zagorodsky’s 
Milon kol-bo la-hakla’uth (Tel-Aviv, 1939- 
41), a work of monumental importance, 
which has been many years in the making. 
It is an encyclopedic dictionary of agri- 
culture, giving the English, French, Ger- 
man, and Russian equivalents for the 
Hebrew terms. Among other titles in this 
field may be mentioned Boris Brutzkus’ 
Kalkalah hakla’ith (Jerusalem, 1942), lec- 
tures on agrarian economics delivered at 
the Hebrew University; and Benjamin 
Elazari-Volcani’s Mehkar ‘al ha-hayyim be- 
Yam ha-Melah (Tel-Aviv, 1940), a dis- 
sertation on the microflora of the Dead 
Sea. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Many titles have been acquired in the 
social sciences, too many to be mentioned 


in detail. In education, Abram Perelman’s 
Be‘iyoth beth ha-sefer ha-mikzo‘t (Tel-Aviv, 
1941/42) is a significant exposition of the 
methods of vocational education in Pales- 
tine; Yehiel B. Kac’s Yeladim ‘azuvim 
(Tel-Aviv, 1939) discusses the problem of 
the education of homeless and deserted 
children. Benjamin Avniel, a young po- 
litical scientist, treats of fascism, democracy, 
and totalitarianism in his Fashizm (Jeru- 
salem, 1939) and Demokratiyah mul dtkta- 
turah (Jerusalem, 1939). 


BIOGRAPHY 


Biographies cover a wide range of 
interests, from the posthumous publication 
of Joseph Trumpeldor’s diaries (Tel-Aviv, 
1945) to the appearance of the first volume 
of Professor Chaim Tchernowitz’ memoirs, 
Masekheth zikhronoth (New York, 1945). 
The former was a Russian army officer 
who was killed at Tel-Hai, Palestine, while 
leading the defense of a small band of 
Jewish colonists against the onslaught 
of Arab bands in March 1920. Other 
Zionists who were the subject of biographi- 
cal study were Vladimir Jabotinsky, by 
Shelomoh Gepstein (Tel-Aviv, 1941), 
Ahad Ha-Am, by Moses Joseph Glickson 
(Tel-Aviv, 1941), and Rabbis Judah 
Alkalai and Zebi Hirsch Kalischer, by 
Getzel Kressel (Tel-Aviv, 1943). The life 
and works of Pinchas Rutenberg, pioneer 
developer of electricity and the use of water 
power in Palestine, were the subject 
of a work by Jacob Yaari-Poleskin (Tel- 
Aviv, 1939). Members of the famous 
Ben-Yehudah family were the subject 
of two volumes: Joseph Klausner’s study 
of Eliezer Ben-Yehudah (Tel-Aviv, 1939) 
tells of the latter’s struggles in making 
Hebrew a spoken tongue in Palestine 
once more; he is said to have been the 
first modern Jew to use Hebrew as the sole 
language in his household. His widow, 
Hemda Ben-Yehudah, wrote a biography 
(Jerusalem, 1944) of their son, the well- 
known publicist and orator who used the 
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name Ittamar Ben-Avi and who once 
attempted to produce Hebrew works in 
Roman type. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Of great importance to bibliographers 
and librarians are Abraham Yaari’s Digle 
ha-madpisim . . . (Jerusalem, 1943) and 
Beth ha-sefarim ha-leumi (Tel-Aviv, 1942). 
Mr. Yaari has been a member of the staff 
of the Jewish National and University 
Library for many years and has devoted 
himself to bibliographical work. The 
former title is a study of Hebrew printers’ 
marks from the beginning of Hebrew 
printing to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was published in a limited edi- 
tion of three hundred copies to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 


Jewish National and University Library. 


The second title is a history of the Library. 
Abraham Levinson’s Brbliografiyah tsiyonith 
(Jerusalem, 1943) is a comprehensive 
bibliography of Zionism, listing more than 
two thousand books. A bibliography on 
the Arabs, their economic, cultural and 
political condition, is a timely publication 
by Eliezer Bauer ( Jerusalem, 1943). The 
religious aspect of Zionism is treated 
bibliographically by Isaac Werfel in his 
Sifruth tsiyonith-dathith (Jerusalem, 1945). 

From the preceding survey it will be 
apparent that Hebrew literature has as- 
sumed quite a different complexion from 
that which it wore thirty-two years ago 
when the Semitic Division of the Library 
was first created. ‘That we have been able 
to keep pace with these new developments 
and have the new trends adequately repre- 
sented in our collections is due, in no small 
measure, to the generous and active 
cooperation of President Judah Magnes 
of the Hebrew University and Professor 
Gotthold Weil, Librarian of the same 
institution, to whom our warmest thanks 
are hereby expressed. 
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Southeast Asia 


Publishing in Southeast Asia has been 
severely affected by the war. Hostilities 
in Burma forced the suspension of many 
serials and newspapers; in Siam, a rigidly 
enforced censorship drastically reduced 
all publishing activities; and in some 
British colonial areas a ban was placed 
on the export of official maps, reports, and 
other publications. Books and periodicals 
on Southeast Asia published abroad have 
been received in greatly reduced quanti- 
ties. In England the 60 per cent decline 
in book production during the war years 
has seriously curtailed the publishing of 
all Asiatic materials. The full effect of the 
war on continental scholars and publishers 
cannot be precisely measured at this time, 
but there is no reason to hope that con- 
ditions in enemy and occupied countries 
have been any more conducive to scholarly 
publishing than they were elsewhere. 

Acquisitions for the past year consist 
largely of materials published in the 
United States, England, France, and the 
Netherlands, both before and after the 
outbreak of war in the Orient. Publica- 
tions from Southeast Asia, with the ex- 
ception of those on microfilm, all antedate 
the war. The materials received total 
309 items. Geographically, their distri- 
bution is as follows: Burma 74, Malaya 21, 
Netherlands East Indies 53, Indo-China 
29, Philippines 86, Pacific Islands 19, 
Siam 18, and Southeast Asia in general 9. 
Thirty-three items concerning Burma, 
Siam, and the Netherlands East Indies 
were microfilmed during the year. 

Important works on the Netherlands 
East Indies, French Indo-China, Siam, and 
the Philippines have been published during 
the past year in the United States. The 
university presses, learned societies, com- 
mercial publishers, and the federal govern- 
ment have issued a number of valuable 
titles which are listed in current biblio- 
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graphical sources and need not be repeated 
here. Mention should be made, however, 
of The Netherlands East Indies; A Biblio- 
graphy of Books Published after 1930, and 
Periodical Articles after 1932, Available in 
U. §. Libraries, published by the Library of 
Congress in 1945. This continues the 
Repertorium op de Literatuur Betreffende de 
Nederlandsche Kolonten; supplements are in 
progress. 

Two non-current works on the languages 
of Indo-China recently received are: 
E. J. J. Diguet, Etude de la langue Tho, Paris, 
1910, and J. J. Hospitalier, Grammaire 
laotienne, Paris, 1937. 

Sections on Burma and Malaya follow: 


BURMA 
LITERATURE 


A number of valuable reference books 
in Burmese have been received. In the 
field of literature, the four volume monu- 
mental work of Maung Kyaw Dun, 
Myanmasa Nyunt Paung:; Anthology of 
Burmese Literature, Rangoon, Supt. Govt. 
Printing, 1921, is outstanding. The book 
is chronologically divided into five periods: 
(1) period before 842 B. E. (1481 A. D.); 
(2) period 842-967 B. E. (1481-1606 A. D.); 
(3) period 967-1114 B. E. (1606-1753 A. 
D.); (4) period 1114-1214 B. E. (1753-1852 
A. D.); and (5) period 1214-1279 B. E. 
(1852-1917 A. D.). Volume one, which 
the Library has secured, includes the first 
two periods. Each period is divided into 
the four forms of Burmese literature: songs, 
poetry, poetical prose, and prose. A table 
shows the various forms of Burmese litera- 
ture composed in each period. Examples 
of the literary forms written in each period 
are presented according to their literary 
excellence in chronological arrangement. 
These were selected from a large number 
of books, many of which have not yet been 
published. Volume one contains the ear- 
liest Burmese composition obtainable. 
The author has also rendered the valuable 








service of including explanatory footnotes 
of antiquated Burmese and Pali words 
used in the text. Biographical notes of the 
prominent Burmese authors conclude the 
volume. 

A work in English and Burmese, of 
interest to Burma bibliophiles, is the 
Catalogue of Pali and Burmese Books and 
Manuscripts Belonging to the Late King of 
Burma and Found in the Palace of Mandalay 
in 1886, Rangoon, Supt. Govt. Printing, 
1910. This royal library of King Thibaw 
(1878-1885) enumerates many of the 
standard Burmese sources. It is divided 
into three parts: (1) the books and manu- 
scripts sent to the India Office in London; 
(2) the books and manuscripts presented 
to the King of Siam; and (3) the books 
and manuscripts deposited in the Bernard 
Free Library in Rangoon. The entire 
list is classified according to subjects: 
Vinaya, Abhidhama and Suttanta, which 
form more than half of the collection; 
poetry, history, fiction, astrology, medicine, 
and miscellaneous works. The dates and 
authors are not always provided, probably 
because they were unknown. 

Although the journal of the Burma 
Research Society has not been received 
during the war, the Library is fortunate 
in acquiring a microfilm copy of the 
Catalogue of Books in the Library of the 
Burma Research Society, which appeared as 
a supplement to vol. 31 of the Journal. 

The first modern Burmese biography, 
written by U Maung Maung Tin, and 
published by the Burma Research Society 
as no. 38 in the Burmese Text Series, is 
entitled Kin:wun Min:kyi: Thamaing:; The 
Life of Kinwun Mingy, Rangoon, n. d. 
This is a presentation of the principal 
biographical facts concerning the chief 
minister of King Mindon (1853-1876) 
and King Thibaw (1878-1885). Valuable 
information on the history of nineteenth 
century Burma is woven into the life story. 
It was Kinwun Mingyi, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who headed the Burmese 
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mission to Queen Victoria’s court in 1872. 
En route to England he visited the courts 
of Italy and France. While in Paris, he 
was influenced to negotiate a treaty which 
would give the French the right to mine 
for precious stones in the Ruby Mines 
District. When a French mission came to 
Mandalay in the next year to obtain a 
ratification of the treaty, Mindon Min 
refused to ratify it. As a result of the 
Minister’s visit in Rome, an Italian envoy 
arrived at the Burmese capital where a 
commercial treaty between the respective 
countries was concluded. The volume 
also portrays military conditions of both the 
Burmese and English at the time of the 
Anglo-Burmese Wars in the last century. 

The only extensive collection of Burmese 
proverbs in translation is the volume pre- 
pared nearly sixty years ago by James Gray, 
entitled Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from 
Burmese Sources; or the Niti Literature of Burma, 
London, 1886. The work is divided into 
four main divisions: the Lokaniti, the 
Dhammaniti, the Rajaniti and the Sutta- 
vaddhananiti. “The first three are orig- 
inal recensions in the Magadhese dialect, 
adapted from Sanskrit works; while the 
last is a comparatively recent collection of 
useful maxims from the Buddhist canon 
itself.”’ (p. viii.) The introduction pro- 
vides valuable background material, in- 
cluding the sources from which the words 
of wisdom are drawn. The footnotes are 
rich with clarifying commentaries. 

A Dictionary of the Burmese Bible, with 
References to the Judson and the Britssh and 
Foreign Bible Society Versions, Rangoon, 
Burma Christian Literature Society, 1936, 
edited by B. M. Jones, is the only publica- 
tion of its kind in Burmese. The editor 
has arranged the material along the general 
pattern of Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
The maps contain place names in Burmese. 

Another publication worthy of note is 
Karen Folklore Tales, Rangoon, American 
Baptist Mission Press, 1925, in the Sgaw 
Karen language, compiled by J. B. Vinton, 
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T. Than Byah and others. The story of 
Taw meh pa, the most popular Karen tale, 
is the first of sixty-six stories known and 
told by the Karen people of Burma. 


LANGUAGE 


One of the earliest books published in tne 
Sgaw Karen language, soon after Jonathan 
Wade reduced to writing the language of 
this branch of the Karen people, was the 
two volume Karen Thesaurus of Wade 
and Saw Kau Too. The full title of the 
encyclopedic work is Thesaurus of Karen 
Knowledge: Comprising Traditions, Legends or 
Fables, Poetry, Customs, Superstitions, Demon- 
ology, Therapeutics, etc., Alphabetically Ar- 
ranged and Forming a Complete Native Karen 
Dictionary, with Definitions and Examples, 
Illustrating the Usages of Every Word, Tavoy, 
1847-48. ‘This book preceded the publica- 
tion of the Bible in Sgaw Karen by six 
years. When Wade went from America 
to Burma in 1823, he found the Karens 
without a written language. Within a 
decade, through the help of two Karens 
who understood the Burmese language, he 
brought Sgaw Karen writing into existence 
on the basis of the Burmese alphabet. 
Much to the amazement of his friends, the 
feat was accomplished before he could even 
speak Karen. In order to translate the 
Bible into Karen, Wade made an exhaus- 
tive study of the language. In the course 
of this study he prepared the Thesaurus, 
which to this day remains an authority. 

Another language book by the same 
author is his Anglo-Karen Dictionary, Ran- 
goon, 1883. An appendix carries general 
rules for transliterating foreign names and 
terms into Sgaw Karen. 

Other significant books in the field of 
language recently received are: Tables for 
the Transliteration of Burmese into English . . . 
Rangoon, Supt. Govt. Printing, 1898; 
Tables for the Transliteration of Shan Names 
into English . . . Rangoon, Supt. Govt. 
Printing, 1930; and A Guide to the Study 
of Shan, Rangoon, 1911, by Major F. 
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Biggwither, supposedly designed for begin- 
ners in the Shan language. Taw Sein Ko, 
the Burmese scholar who is remembered for 
his Burmese Sketches and other writings 
on language, archaeology and ethnology in 
Burma, has written a valuable Burmese 
language handbook entitled Elementary 
Handbook of the Burmese Language, Rangoon, 
1898. A well documented and _ highly 
technical book in linguistics is Stuart 
N. Wolfenden’s Outlines of Tibeto-Burman 
Linguistic Morphology, with Special Reference 
to the Prefixes, Infixes and Suffixes of Classical 
Tibetan and the Languages of the Kachin, 
Bodo, Naga, Kuki-Chin and Burma Groups, 
London, Royal Asiatic Society, 1929. 


THE HILL PEOPLES 


Accounts concerning the hill peoples 
of Burma have also been secured. Half 
a century ago Upper Burma was harassed 
by incursions of marauding hill tribes 
known generally as Chins. The British 
pacification of Upper Burma included the 
Chindwin area of western Burma where 
various Chin tribes lived. Two books 
dealing with the Chins have been received 
during the year. One is a compilation 
of the oral and traditional laws of the Chins 
as collected and reduced to writing for 
the first time by Maung Tet Pyo, a 
Burman magistrate and judge in the 
Thayetmyo District. The book, entitled 
Customary Law of the Chin Tribe. Text, 
Translation and Notes, Rangoon, Govt. 
Press, 1884, opens with a valuable preface 
by John Jardine, the prominent authority 
on Buddhist law. The translation of the 
Burmese text by Maung Shwe Eik carries 
chapters entitled Control and Marriage of 
Women, Right of Marriage and Bethrothal, 
Law of Divorce, The Law as to the Performance 
of the Marriage Ceremonies, and Law of 
Inheritance. The second, a well docu- 
mented and orderly arranged volume, The 
Economics of the Central Chin Tribes, Bombay, 
Times of India Press, 1944, by H. N. C. 
Stevenson, is not only the first competent 





economic survey of the Chins but also the 
outstanding recent book on economics in 
Burma. The author, who has been in the 
Burma Frontier Service since 1926 and is 
well informed on the life and ways of the 
Chins, submitted this work as a dissertation 
at the University of London. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. W. W. 
Cochrane, the Library of Congress has 
secured a copy of the unpublished, hand- 
written manuscript, The Story of the Shans. 
This is an historical account of the various 
Shan groups in eastern Burma and sup- 
plements the author’s earlier publication, 
The Shans, Rangoon, Supt. Govt. Printing, 
1915. Two chapters stand out as signi- 
ficant: Shan Literature—Its Extent and Char- 
acter, and The Introduction of Buddhism 
among the Shans. Another book on Shan 
life and customs, Quiet Skies on Salween, 
London, J. Cape, 1945, is an autobi- 
ography by Ellen Thorp who lived many 
years in and near Taunggyi, the capital 
of the Southern Shan States. The volume 
is full of delightful descriptions and notes 
on the Shan and Taungthu people, 
customs and countryside. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


A short but valuable document for those 
concerned with post-war reconstruction 
in Burma is the publication by the 
National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations, “Blue Print’ for 
Burma, London, 1944. This is the report 
by the Conservative Imperial Affairs 
Committee (composed of members of 
Parliament) on the future of Burma. 
The monograph presents ten recommen- 
dations concerning the self-government and 
dominion status of Burma,the operation of 
British capital in Burma, the management 
of Burma currency and the future defense 
of the country. Some months later ap- 
peared an equally important state paper, 
Burma, Statement of Policy by His Mayesty’s 
Government, London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1945, Cmd. 6635, presented to 
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Parliament in May of 1945 by Mr. 
Leopold Amery, the Secretary of State 
for Burma at that time. Part I is a 
descriptive and historical note on Burma; 
part II gives the statement of policy which 
the British government intends to follow 
with regard to the formation of a new 
constitution for Burma and the ultimate 
establishment of full self-government in 


Burma. 
John Sydenham Furnivall, an English- 
man who served many years in Burma as 


a Commissioner of Settlement and Land 
Records and who has displayed his 
abundant knowledge of rural Burma in 
his book, An Introduction to the Political 
Economy of Burma, Rangoon, Burma Book 
Club, 1938, has recently written an un- 
published document (which the Library 
has acquired), entitled Reconstruction in 
Burma. This presents the liberal point of 
view regarding the new administration 
in a reconstructed Burma and provides a 
general review of the past administrative 
problems within the colony. 


OTHER RECENT WARTIME PUBLICATIONS 


The government of Burma has produced 
a newspaper check list entitled Newspapers 
1942-1944, itemized 
according to language; newspapers in 
Burmese, Tamil, Hindi, Urdu, Japanese, 
and English are included. A monograph 
series sponsored by the British Govern- 
ment is the Burma Pamphlets published by 
Longmans, Green; these include: (1) 
Burma Background (1943) by B. R. Pearn; 
(2) Burma Setting (1943) by O. H. K. 
Spate; (3) Buddhism in Burma (1943) by 
George Appleton; (4) Burma Rice (1944); 
(5) The Forests of Burma (1944) by F. T. 
Morehead; and (6) The Hill People of 
Burma (1944) by H. N. C. Stevenson. 
Other pamphlets are in preparation for 
this series. 


Published in Burma, 
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A number of books dealing with the 
military aspects of the war in Burma have 
appeared: Beyond the Chindwin, Being an 
Account of the Adventures of Number Five 
Column of the Wingate Expedition into Burma 
. . . London, Collins, 1945, by Bernard 
Fergusson; Wingate’s Phantom Army, Bom- 
bay, Thacker, 1944, Treck Back from Burma, 
Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1943, and Bombs 
over Burma, Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 
1944—all by W. G. Burchett; and the 
monograph Victory in Burma, New York, 
British Information Services, 1945. 


MALAYA 


Recently received was the Autobiography 
of Munshi Abdullah, Singapore, 1918, which 
was translated from Malay by Wm. G. 
Shellabear, an authority on the Malay 
language, who is well known for his two 
volume Malay dictionary. The autobio- 
graphy, in relating the history of Malacca 
and Singapore, includes an account of 
the British occupation of Malacca and 
the taking of Singapore by Sir Thomas 
Raffles in 1819. 

The other important books received are 
in the fields of language and literature. 
Two names long associated with the Malay 
language are Hamilton and Winstedt. 
The 5th edition of the Easy Malay Vocab- 
ulary, Sydney, Australasian Pub. Co., 
1944, by A. W. Hamilton, and A Simple 
Malay Reader, London, Trubner, 1945, 
by Sir Richard O. Winstedt, have been 
in demand since their receipt. ‘Two other 
books by Mr. Hamilton published this 
past year deal with Malay literature. 
One is a book of poetry entitled Pantum 
Melayu. Malay Pantums, Sydney, Austral- 
asian Pub. Co., 1944. The other is a 
small compilation of Malayan proverbs 
entitled Bidal Melayu. Malay Proverbs, 
Sydney, Australasian Pub. Co., 1944. 
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